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FIRST LECTURE. 

liASTERN AND WESTERN IDEALS 

This couise of lectuics is intended to be of 
practical use to you who are students now, but 
who, in a few years, w'lll be going out into the 
W'oild, to take pait in the fashioning of India’s 
futuie College life, lightly li\cd, should be a pre- 
paration for the laiger life of the householder and 
of the citizen, and it is now that the influences 
which play upon you aie moulding youi characteis 
and your futuie The thoughts you think, the 
hopes you cherish, the struggles of the playing- 
fields, the studies of the class-iooms, the atmos- 
phere of thought and opinion aiound jou — ail 
these aie forces which shape your lives and colour 
your destinies As a generation, you represent the 
future of India, and the fate of yonr Motheiland 
W'lll be in youi hands to make or mar I wish in 
these lectures to hold up to you Ideals which may 
help in guiding your conduct, in inspiring your 
lives, for India can only regain her lightful place 
among the nations when her childien leain to un- 
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deistand her gcnaus and to build for hca’ ieet a 

sure causewaj’. . , 

But in this first lecture \\c arc going todook at 
both Western and Eastern Ideals, for under the 
conditions of the present day wc need to under- 
stand and to sympathise with both. TJie Divine 
Hand which guides the destinies of nations has 
biought the East and the West face to face in this 
land of India, and they aie itifluencing each other 
moie stiongly tliaii ever before they have done 
In oidci that you may do your duty in the future, 
you must learn to understand something of the 
West, something of the feelings that mote it, 
something of the Ideals that inspiie it. And you 
must learn to see Western Ideals as the West sees 
them, and not as distoited by prejudice 

It is easier for the western man to know some- 
thing of the East, than for the eastern man to 
Know something of the West. The Englishman 
tiavels all over the world, he visits every land, he 
dwells among all -peoples If he is reasonably in. 
telligent and sympathetic, he can learn the way in 
which the various nations look at tlie world and 
discern the currents of opinions, the ticnds of 
thought But for the Hindu this is not so. By a 
most unfortunate modern superstition-— happily di- 
minishing, and soon, I trust, to disappeai — ^lie. is 
bound within the limits of his own laud and shut- 
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out from the great world that lies beyond. Very 
very few Hindus know anything of the western na- 
tions, save what they can learn from books None 
of you, peihaps, will ever breathe the English air, 
oi feel the throbbing pulses of English life. Yet 
England and India are so closely bound together, 
that it is of vital moment that each should under- 
stand the other, that you should understand the 
English, that they should understand you. And 
it is with this purpose in view that I would speak 
to you of Western Ideals, and try to help you 
to see how they have moulded western life and 
thought. 

Young Indians, looking at the luxury and 
splendour of western civilisation, its mastery of 
natural powers, its rich and varied resources, 
sometimes lose their heads altogether, and casting 
away all their old Ideals, they try to become 
W'holly western within and without. This is one 
extreme 

Others think that the East is so superior to the 
West that the West can tcacli it nothing, and, 
knowing but little of either, they plume themselves 
on their ancient glories and the memories cf a 
splendid past, and look with youthful contempt 
the methods .ind experiments of the West, This 
is the other extreme. 
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What we need here, as clsewheie, is a middle- 
fcoUrse, the “ golden mean,” the' wisdom which 
while pri/sing the past, is yet willnig to learn from, 
the present , which, while it remains predominantly 
eastern, assimilates all that is best in western 
thought and character j which, while guarding its 
own distinctive nationality, > et draws from other 
nationalities what they have of value, and weaves 
Into its own. eastern fabric the golden and silvern 
threads brought from other lands. , 

For "this, we must try to see the Western Ideals 
as they appear in western eyes, in their attractive 
and inspiring aspect A difficulty for j ou is that 
you do not see the Englishman at his best hcie, 
but only too often at his worst Indians, going to 
England bring thence a far fairer and fai gentler 
view of the English chaiacter They find Eng- 
lishmen hospitable, courteous, friendly, pleasant; 
they see them as they arc, instead of as encrusted 
with officialism Official lelatlons heie, the feeling 
of the govcrnoi and the governed, blind each side 
to the good qualities of the other, and prevent a 
frank understanding The outer shell of each is 
all that the other sees, the surface not the heart. 
The Englishman, quick in speech, prompt in ac- 
tion, often impeiious in manner, is I'cgaidecl by the 
Indian as domineering, harsh, tyrannical The 
Indian, by immemorial habit courteous in manner 
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soft in speech, conveying a disagieement by sug- 
gestion rather than by explicit words, is regarded 
by the Englishman as timid and hypocritical , his 
suavity of manner is deemed servility, his suavity 
of speech is thought to be deception. Both see 
only the surface, and do not pierce below it , the 
•noble qualities hidden under the cold bearing of 
the one, undei the polished gentleness of the other, 
are not seen or felt, and the tA’o live side by side 
with a great gulf between them. I w'ould fain 
build a bridge to space that gulf for you, who in 
the days to come will be working with the Eng- 
lish in the seivice of the common Empire 

Before we study the Ideals, let us see clearly 
what is meant by an Ideal. To begin with, an 
Ideal is an idea, and an idea is a thought. But an 
Ideal is something more than a thought — it is a 
fixed thought, a fixed idea. The ordinary c\ cry- 
day thoughts that float in and out of > our minds 
— thoughts about your studies, your games, } our 
professors, jour fellow -students — these drifting 
changing thoughts arc not Ideals They come and 
go, but an Ideal is a fixed idea sealed enthroned 
in the mind Morco\cr, this fixed idea nni'-'l be 
one that guides conduct, that shapes life, Lefcre 
W'c c.iU it an Ideal , for his Idcpi is that f xeJ 
thought to which a man conforms his life W c Je-e 
evcr> thing through the ideas th-it remsH c'.i- 
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stanUy iw the mhicl. As one of y^avt might take a 
piece of blue glass, and another intghl take a piece 
of green glass, and, looking at a white Avail, one of 
5*ou would sec It as blue and the other as green, so 
do we see the world thiough the coloiucd glasses of 
our fixed ideas Hence constant misunderstand- 
ings arise between perfectly honest men , each can 
only see mattcis thiough his own coloured glass 
And this IS prc-cmincntly tiue of our Ideals, our 
most fixed ideas of alk 

Yet further* an Ideal is moic than a single 
fixed thought , it is an assemblage of fixed 
thoughts, grouped into a single, but complex, con- 
ception And tins group is the highest conception 
oi the type represented, that the thinker is able 
to form the Ideal is Ins best conception, his most 
perfect picture, of the type of w'hich he is think- 
ing Take, foi instance, the Ideal of a soldier, 
and see how you form it If you describe a par- 
ticular soldier, you speak of Ins height, Ins colour, 
his race, his courage in battle, his loyalty to Ins 
country, Ins obedience to Ins commander, Ins faith 
to his comiadcs, his endurance of haidships, his 
steadfastness in defeat. Ins meicy in viciorj’ Now 
how much of tins helongs to the Ideal of a soldier? 
Not his height, his colour, his race, for these vary 
w ith each man or each country , they arc mere 
accidents, and have no part m the Ideal But^ he 
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must be brave, loyal, obedient, faithful, enduring, 
steadfast, merciful these qualities are all present 
in our Ideal of a soldier, and m proportion as a 
soldier shows them, he approaches oiu Ideal of what 
a soldier should be. 

In this way, in forming an Ideal, we separate 
what is accidental from what is essential, and, 
throwing away the former, we make our Ideal 
out of the essentials alone Thus an Ideal means 
the group of fixed ideas which constitutes a 
type. 

Into this type no qualities enter which do not 
belong to it as a tj pe We do not build into our 
Ideal of a soldier the qualities that belong distinc- 
tively to the husband, the trader, the statesman, 
the man of letters. The ideal soldiei maj' be a 
bad husband, and he may know nothing of tiade, of 
statecraft, of letters His deficiencies in these 
respects do not affect him as a soldier, and hence 
do not touch the Ideal of the soldier An Ideal 
gives the perfection of the type onl}'', and all is 
disregarded that does not affect the type 

Let us now see how the Ideal should influence 
conduct Every wise boy or man makes foi him- 
self an Ideal , he finds out what he v\ ants to be, 
and sets that befoie him as an object to be gained 
Having decided what he wants to be, he sets to 
uork to see what qualities are demanded for excel- 
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lence in this pavticular thing that he wants to' hfef , 
and out of these qualities he shapes hi s Ideal, the\ 
perfect type of that which he dcsties to become. 
Then he tries haid to cultivate these qualities 'in'", 
himself, ’he thinks about them every day, and he’ 
tries continually to practise them in his oidinary 
daily life. This clearness of view saves him frohi 
much waste of effort and much loss of time. It is 
all the difference between a man who knows his 
load and walks steadily along it, and a man who, 
not knowing it, runs down every bye-way and side- 
path, and IS constantly obliged to return on his steps 
and make a fiesh start, 

Suppose that one of you wants to be a soldier, 
and be sets before himself as his model the Ideal of 
the soldier as indicated above Every morning, on 
finishing hts SandhyS, he should think over the 
qualities that make up his Ideal, and should lesolve 
in his mind “ I will try to-day to show these quali- 
ties ” He must be brave , in the school hours, if he 
makes a mistake, or commits a fault, he must say 
it out courageously, and not seelc to evade discove- 
ry , he must be loyal and obedient, upholding his 
College and defending it if attacked, and he must 
obey his parents and teachers, he must be faithful to 
his woid among his fellows, and must train himself 
in simple frugal living, avoiding luxury and sloth jV 
when defeated in games or in class he must be cheer- 
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ful and lesolute , when a victor, he must be modest ; 
and he must ever use his strength to guard those who 
are younger and moie helpless than himself. In 
this way he will build into his chaiacter the quali- 
ties that make the Ideal Soldier, and will be 
leady, in his manhood, to serve with honour and 
glory in the aimy of his country. 

Success in the woild depends upon forming an 
Ideal in youth and in striving to conform to it the 
chaiacter , the natuie and quality of the success 
depend on the kind of Ideal that is chosen The 
great men m histoiy have been men who made up 
their minds in their youth as to their path in life> 
and who bent all their efforts to prepare foi its ' 
treading. 

Now nations have Ideals, as well as individual 
men, and these national Ideals wield a tremendous 
influence over the characters and the destinies of 
the nations These national Ideals aie largely 
created by the thinkeis of the nations , or, to speak 
more accuratel}'’, the thinkers voice these Ideals, 
^vhlch are already “in the air,” which are lying 
hidden in the nature of the people, unknown, unre- 
cognised, until the thinker, with the piercing gaze 
of genius, sees the latent thought, and speaks it 
out articulately to the world Further, these Ideals 
create, and are then nourished and strengthened 
by, public opinion, the accordant thoughts of many 



fliinds ever strengthening their power. And yet 
•again national Ideals have then root in the specific 
nature of a race or of a people, m the dominant 
characteristics and tendencies which have come to 
the fiont in due course of evolution, and become 
embodied in one or anothei nation In the orderly 
development of Humanity, guided by the Divine 
Will which IS the foice behind evolution, certain 
qualities are ready to grow at certain times There 
are times and seasons for the growtli of the various 
parts of human nature, as there arc times and sea- 
sons for the growth of fruits and flowers Nations 
embody special characleustics, and the Jtvas — the 
souls — w'hich arc ready to dev elope these charac- 
teristics are guided by karma to take birth in 
those nations These chaiacteristics will find their 
place in the Ideals of those nations, and the Ideals 
will be suitable to attract md evolve them in tlvfe 
people. It IS these which, as already said, the thin- 
kers intuitively recognise, and lift them up on high 
so that all may see and acclaim them Evci> child 
born into the land is mesislibly influenced by the 
national Ideal, as his body is iiresibtibly influenced 
by the national climate Born under the hot sun of 
Southern Europe, a man is ohve-skinncd,dark-hau- 
cd,dark-e>ed , horn in the chilly northern lands he 
is fair-skinned Hght-haircd, blue>ej'ed The climate 
colours the body ; the Ideal colours the mind. And 
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a man can no moie escape the one than he can 
escape the other , physical and mental surround- 
ings alike affect his nature, and he bieathes in 
thoughts with his mind as he breathes in air w ith 
his lungs 

Western Ideals have changed \ery much during 
the last century and a half. During the Middle 
Ages the social sj'stem in many of its leading fea- 
tures strongly resembled the system here, callings 
being largel}' hereditary, the lines of clea\age be- 
tween classes being very strongly marked, save 
that the priestly order was recruited fiom every 
class From the middle of the eighteenth centurv*, 
changes which had been long beneath the surface 
came lapidl} to the top In England the feudal 
system decayed by degrees, in France it fell \o*th 
a crash under the shock of the Revolution , but 
whether by slow decay oi by sudden fall, it came 
to an end ere the nineteenth century was born 
The evolution of man in the West brought on a 
rapid growth of the lovver mind, the mind dealing 
with concrete objects, the reasoning, questioning, 
scientific mind. You know that ahamk&r.a, the I- 
making principle, produces the mind, and this mu'd, 
in its lower, separative form, secs diffcrcrcc everv - 
where. As this developed, the man’s sen- s. ofli'*- 
separateness, of his own personal “ I am I,’ sr- 
created “ I am mvsclf,' ‘ you arc voi-rseh', "'thi'- 
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IS mine,” "that is yours,” these feelings of the 
'personal self grew and flourished exceedingly. 
And as this growth proceeded, the underlying ten- 
dency moved some of the keenest minds in the 
West to formulate this sense of I*ness, of My-ncss, 
into an Ideal, the Ideal of the single, independent 
man, man in isolation as a self-reliant, self-depen- 
dent being, the single man standing by himself, 
AVith a right to exercise all his powers for his own 
advantage He was conceived of as alone, as a 
solitary human being, and the whole fabric of 
society was looked at from this standpoint, the 
standpoint of “ the Rights of Man " 

But how can society be formed out of a num- 
ber of these separate, isolated units? Le Conti at 
Social, The Social Conifact, of. Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau, was the answer, 

"Man is born free” He possesses himself. None 
has any title to his obedience None may command 
him without his own consent He has a right to 
take whatever he can, to hold whatever he can 
The strong hand, the strong brain, is its own justi- 
fication , " might is right” But the stiongest must 
at one time or another become weak, may occasion- 
ally be ill, must decay intO' old age The strong, 
-depending only on his strength as oppressor, be- 
comes in his weakness a victim, and craves protec- 
tion. Hence the " social contract" It was sup^ 
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posed that a man g&ve up some of his natural in- 
herent light to do as he pleased, in exchange for 
protection in the rest of his lights He would not 
take from otheis by force when he was strong and 
able to do so, if otheis would protect him in the 
enjoyment of his possessions when he was weak 
Thus laws arose “ thou shalt not murder," “ thou 
shalt not steal,” in letuin, "thou shalt not be 
muidered,” “ thou shalt not be robbed ,” or, " if thou 
art, thy murdeiei or thy robber shall be punished ” 
Mutual agreement, from this standpoint, is the 
basis of laws No man may be ruled, except by 
his own consent. No man may have part of his 
propel ty taken from him, as taxes, except by his 
own consent. This is the foundation of the demo- 
cratic theory of society and of government A 
man robs you , you have the natural light to knock 
him down and seize the stolen goods , under the 
“ social contract ” you send for the policeman 

Even among the \ eriest savages the exercise of 
all the rights conceived of as inherent in the na- 
tural man would make any family or tribal union 
impossible Some rules, admitted as binding by all, 
are necessary foi any life in common Within the 
family, within the tribe, at least, murder and 
robbeij' must be forbidden 

This Ideal of man, an independent being 
clothed in his rights, took hold of the minds of r 
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the wesleni world durinfj the last third of the 
eighteenth century The Rights of Man ” formed 
the basis of the Declaration of Independence which 
created the great Republic of the West, and tore 
the American colonics from the Ciown of England 
to Cl ect them into the United States of America 
The American Constitution is based on the Rights 
of Mao The French Revolution raised a ■iimiiar 
banner, inscribing on it the Rights of Man, and 
under this banner it worked and fought, and raised 
Its Republic, and this Ideal fired the hearts of its 
conqueung troops. In England, also, the same 
idea tqolc root, and Thomas Paine's famous Rights 
of Man became the batllc-cry of the English de» 
mocracy. Slowly and surely its main ideas became 
L’<d incorporated in the political systems of the nine- 
teenth century. 

This is the western Ideal, the stiong, fice, in- 
dependent, self-reliant man, in whom Rights are 
inborn, inherent, given by God, 01 by natuie, over 
whom none has any title to tyrannise, none any 
title to contioi It is the tiiumph of Individual- 
ism, the apotheosis of peisonal Libeity. The love 
of Freedom pulses in every heart , Fieedom is the 
lifc-breath of the people You need to undei stand 
the attraction of this Ideal, if you would under- 
stand the passionate enthusiasm it rouses in wes- 
tern breasts To an Englishman, an American, 
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'1, lire Jjito’.er.xblc 

" 5t 1 ''- ; *^r>' In nunt di/dity, 1>J^ 

- s. I, j 'i'lc* ijf * 'if H>,». Iiehft*; 

• tL> ',«htlicm. apnin^it 

|<r» ; }» {•}. m>'T»ift';trrr*.jj Utiicfs; 

j‘ >.r~ I tt b- ,ut, 1 lust U« hz rc'SK.vCd 

v> 't I ~ ^ f ?■*' 

Tvi ' j.'’! ?i *"«- •ASt.'it h.i\c »»rn*An rnil of 

i2)r i*>- *, <.f L’’Krt\ , t!>{- Idi^al of the ‘tronit and 

f*t', f!l 

I'i* \ m irJ *'*'>0 to t hrnii unty, the rcljgfon of 
tl.t* Wc-T 'i hi' Kifn>"n. {iuen to htip the uc'.tcrn 
e*a.hil*'ni, hsd n ’Sfotiji (^.mltncy to individiin- 
H* ni, vhi'it had incrci^-cd \.uh the .vK.nncmp cen- 
tnnV '1 he CIuinI had become more and more a 
"'palate mdivjdurd, ‘.landmji; ajiarl fiom humanil5% 
*tO that lie l.tlpul the • inner by substitntmpr Iliin- 
•■cJf for him iii'ttcid of by a unity of life with him 
He bccimcthc Miinci*'- subslilutc, bearing the 
P'vii iltj* of hi-* •li/u, and the atonement became a 
legal contract jiv.lcad of a •spiritual union. False 
a*; w.i-i this %iti,’, looked at in its later legal picscnt- 
ment, the essential tiuth of the oiiginal teaching 
made it llic mot of manj virtues A passionate 
gratitude to the Chiist arose in the hearts of men, 
.vho saw in His sacrifice on then behalf an act of 
gi'acious voluntary love. lie had a " light” to per- 
fect bliss, but He inclined sufTci mg and death foi^ 
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the love of man Out of this passionate gratitude 
grew a longing to do Him some service in leturn ; 
and since He had need of nothing, being God; 
the gratitude flowed out in service to the poor and 
suffering, of whom He had said " Inasmuch as 
ye did it to the least of these My brethren, ye did 
it unto Me *’ Fiom this, the building of hospitals 
all over the lands, wherein the sick could be ten- 
ded , oiphanages for destitute children, asylums 
for the helpless aged arose , hundreds and thou- 
sands of men and women of gentle birth and gen- 
tle breeding went to live among the poor and the 
degraded, nursing the sick, teaching the ignoiant, 
succouring the helpless , the “ brothers of the 
Poor,” the " Little Sisteis of the Poor,” carried 
help with their own hands into the filthy hovels of 
the wretched What this meant of peisonal sacii- 
fice you can measure, if you imagine Bra.hmana& 
going forth to live among Chandalas and Pariahs, 
nursing them with then own hands, giving personal 
service without disgust and without pride To 
such self-devotion and compassion giatitudc to the 
Christ gave rise 

Another group of viitues, those of public spirit, 
patriotism, and the like, grew out of the Ideal of 
the free and independent man, the individual em- 
bodj irtg rights The citi/en enlarged his sense of 
My-ncss from his oun personal possessions, &o as to 
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include a largci ownership, “wy'town,” coun- 
try.*' He became a good citwen, eager to improve 
his town, to give parks, public libraries, public ad- 
vantages of all kinds, feeling pride in the thought) 
“this IS my town” He became a good patriot, 
thinking of his country’s welfare, his country’s 
safety, his country’s gloiy, feeling pride in the 
thought, “ this is mj> country,” This sense of pos- 
session in the countiy, the self-identification with 
the native land, has enabled England to plant her 
colonies all over the wdde world without loosening 
the bonds of Empire, and in far New Zealand and 
far Western Canada, colonials, who have never trod- 
den English soil, feel the proud sense of possession 
in the little Island set in northern seas, and wdth 
their children speak with moistened eyes of 
" home ” 

Personal dignity, self-respect, the sense of hon- 
our, of justice, and all the allied virtues, have also 
their root in this Ideal of the strong and free man 
It inspires to courage, to endurance, to resistance of 
injustice and oppression. It is a militant Ideal, and 
produces the military virtues, shaping strong and 
virile characters, men of will and of energy, natu- 
ral leaders in action. It gives birth to men of ac- 
tion rather than to Sages and Philosophers. 

Inevitably, in the course of this evolution, the 
vices which are “ the defects of the qualities ” must 
2 
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appear And so yon find the Englishman ,too often 
j^rrogant, imperious, contcmpluous of others, forc- 
ing his way m disregard of the opinions and the 
/belings of otliers "I stand foi myself,’* “my 
, nation is above all other nations," " my way^ arc 
ithe best ways,” “ all civilisation but mine is bar- 
barism" The habit of looking down on all other 
jcountnes, and carrying their own ways everywhere 
•with them, have made the English as a nation 
much disliked. The Englishman too often mistakes 
-rudeness foi hoh^sty, and bad manners foi indepen- 
.dcnce None the less has his strength the promise 
.6f the future m it, and, when refined and polished, it 
AVill sway tlie woild 

, Let us now consider the Eastern Ideal and its 
-results, and for ‘'castein” I will take “Indian" as 
most concerning us here. 

Now, beyond all possibility of doubt, this 
^Eastern Ideal is embodied m the one word Dharma, 
Duty This Ideal aiose;out of the religion, the 
*>fundamcntal teaching of which was^ unity There 
ds but One Existence, m -which all beings ai5e 
-tooled. However vaiied the appearances, however 
.jjifferent the forms, they are but-brancheS from, a 
single trunk. All beings, hhve abot m-Me.” 
From ,tl«3 natnraljy -followed ttiie.view, .that each 
, man was but a p^it .bf a whole ; he^ was not is-" 
:<>lated,.,he was, not independent, he was a portion 
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of a Vast interlinked and mteidependeiit order. 
He was not born free , he was born into numerous 
obligations, and by the very fact of living he was 
constantly adding to his debts. The happiness of 
the whole and of each of its parts depended upon 
the harmony and due integration of those parts. 
Humanity, togethei with ail animals and all im^ 
movable things, made a single whole, and each 
junit, entering into the composition of that whole, 
was suboidinate to and existed for the use of that 
whole. No man exists for himself and for his 
,own separate ends ; he exists- for all and for the 
common ends A finger does not exist for itself 
and by itself, it is part of the. body, and exists in the 
' body and for the use of the body ; it is evolved to 
take food, for the good of the whole bodj' , to hold a 
pen to express the thoughts of the mind, to guide a 
tool to cairy out the will of the Jiva. A finger that 
wanted to be free and independent would be a 
monstrosityj an absurdity. So with man, he is 
an oiganin a great body, and exists for the use of 
that body To think otherwise is ignorance, is the 
illusion of separateness , it is separateness diseased, 
gone mad. Hence the Ideal of the Hindu was 
.the Man Dutiful, the man who recognised all his 
oljligations- and lived as* part of a greater whole, 
not as an independent being. 

The' Hindu, looking at a -man, did not ask: 
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“What arc his rights ?” and on the answer build a 
Society by social contract. He asked “What 
are his duties ?” and accepted the plan of Society 
formulated by his !^i$his with the object of secur* 
ing that each man should do his duly as the 
tational expression of social Dharma. He rccog~ 
nised as the foundation of that social system the 
orderly distribution of social functions according 
to the qualities of the persons composing it, the 
fourfold organisation of castes, each with its own 
duly. ' The dharma of the BrAhmaija was to teach , 
the dharma of the K§hatlrij a was to protect and 
preserve order, the dharma of the Vaishya i^as to 
gather wealth and to distribute it rightly , the 
dharma of the Sli fidra was to serve N othing is said 
about the rights of each caste, for each man obtains 
his rights when all around him discharge their 
several duties. There is no essential difiercnce be- 
tween rights and duties . they are the same thing, 
but the thing is regarded from two difierent stand- 
points ; the one says • “This is mine , f claim it 
as my right,*’ the other says; "This is yours, I 
render it to you as my duly.” But tlie attitude is 
wholly different, and hence the results are different j 
for the first is aggressive, combative, tends to sepa- 
rateness ; the other is yielding, peaceful, and tends 
to unity. 

’ * ' The virtues that spring from the Ideal of. 
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Dliaima aie all based on this sense of obligation, 
and are branches from the loot of Dutifulness, A 
man loses sight of the demands he might make 
on others, and considers only what he owes to 
others. He looks at his position in relation to 
anothei, and sets himself to discharge, completely 
the obligations of that position. 

’ A striking illustiation of this may be taken 
from the story of Bhi§hma, the veiy incarnation 
of Duty throughout his whole life. In whatever 
position he might be, he strove to fulfil perfectly 
the duties of that position, and we never see in 
him any trace of the wish to demand that others 
should do then duties to him, Bhi^hma had ar- 
lived at man’s estate, and he obsei ved a shade of 
sonow on the face of ShSntanu, his father; the 
father did not make the son his confidant, nor 
seek solace from his love, but rathei sought to hidd 
>his grief from all. The quick aflection of the son, 
howevei, saw the unspoken trouble, and, eager to 
relieve and clieei, he sought the cause, and dis- 
covered at length that his father had seen and 
loved a maiden, daughter of a fisherman, but that 
the fisherman had refused the royal suitor, because 
he would not piomise the succession to the throne 
to a son that might be born of the fair girl. Mind- 
ful of his duty to his son Bhi§hma, ShSntanu had 
refused to make a promise so unjust, and had retur- 
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tied to his palace, sad at heart. No word spaho 
Bhl^hma to his father, well knowing that Shftntanu 
would not accept the sacrifice of JiTs son ; but to 
tile fisherman he went, and asked for his daughter 
SatyavalS as the bride of Shantanii 1‘ Take her 
yourself,” said the man tn answer, ”so shall her 
son succeed you on the throne.” “As my mother 
have I thought of her,” quoth Bht$hma,< “and 
nevei therefore may I approach her with husband’s 
Ipve ” “ Her son must reign,” said the fisherman, 
obstinately, “and j'ou are the heir of ShAntanu " 
Without a pause Bhijhma, intent on filial duty, 
answered back . “ I yield the tin one ; this maiden's 
child shall rule as our King.” “’Tts well , but when 
your own son grows to manhood, he will dispute 
the crown with the child of Salyavatk" “ Nay, 
that shall never bt ; for here I Vow that never w’lll 
I take a maid in maniage, soilless I will live and 
die, and so shall the royal heritage securely pass to 
the son of this my mother” Thus did Bhl§hraa 
yield for loving duty’s sake all that men hold most 
dear, the crown that hovered o’er Ins brow he 
s'truck aside , the joys of husband and of father he 
cast away in the full flush of stalwart manhood’, 
he did not aSk “ Has my father any right to such 
a sacrifice?” but, taking life’s best -joys with both 
hands, he laid them at his father’s feet, a son perfect'-' 
in duty, and finding in that duty his highest j'oy ' ‘ ' 
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Now some western people take offence at this'- 
story, and say that Bhi§hma should not have 
given up his right to the crown, his right to the 
happiness- of married life. And they say that 
Shliitanu had no light to accept his son’s sacrifice.' 
So-far as Shantanu was concerned, he had no say 
in the mattei Bhl?hma had made his vows be- 
fore his fathei knew what lie was dojng, and the^ 
vows once made could not be broken But 
Bhi§hma’s action shocks the Ideal of Rights 
in the western mind, and it cannot see the beauty 
of the son’s utter devotion, of the perfection of 
filial duty. The eastern mind, permeated with 
the Ideal of Duty, sees in Bhi§hma the ideal son, 
and would never dream of regarding his saciifice 
as a fault 

‘ ' Another important result flowing from the 
Ideal’ of Duty is that the failuie of one of two 
parties in a relation to do his duty does not ex- 
cuse the other from doing his While there should 
be reciprocity to make the relation perfect, yet 
duty must be done e\en to the undutiful In, 
this view lies great safety for the family and the 
State, since the- discharge of duty by the dutiful 
party may prevent the bond from being broken, 
whereas with the Ideal of Rights the failure of 
one to recognise the rights of another leads to the 
repudiation bj the other of his share of the bar- 
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gam Thus A wife is not absolved from her duty 
to a bad husband, nor is a mother absolved from 
hei duty to a bad son ; a husband is not absolved 
from his duty to a bad wife, nor a son from his 
duty to a bad mother The duty must be fully 
discharged, no matter what may be the unworthiness 
of the other pai ty to the relation ; for why should 
I fail in my duty because another fails in his f 
He will answer to kaima for his breaches of the 
law, and I need not make the common situation 
worse by adding to them othei bleaches 
* So also, according to tlie Hindu Ideal of Duty, 
subjects are not absolved from their duty of loy- 
alty because the King may fail in his duty of pro- 
tection And this for the leason that wrong is 
short-lived if met by right instead of by wrong 
All the laws of the universe work with the duti- 
ful man, and carry him to assured triumph ; the 
sufferings of the oppressed undermine the throne 
of the oppressor, and failure m duty can only hinder 
the sure reaction with which the law strikes the 
evU-doei, and sweeps him from the path of the 
righteous To do duty is to be in accord with 
the divine working, and who can let or baulk the 
Will by which the universe exists ? 

How have these two Ideals of Rights and of 
Duties fared in these modern days, and what 
changes have come over them ? 
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In the West a profound change of attitude has 
-come over the modern mind, and this change is 
lai'gely due to the influence of scientific thought. 
As Sir Oliver Lodge has lately shown, the 
whole tendency of modern science is towards i 
unity. As it has plunged more and more deeply, 
into nature, it has caught glimpses of- the unity 
underlying the diveisity Moreover, the idea of 
•evolution has shewn humanity as springing from 
a common stock, and has caused society to be 
regarded as an organic giowth and not as the result 
of an artificial contract It is seen that men can 
only exist by virtue of the protection extended to 
them by others , “ man is born free , ” but what, 
does this mean ? he is born dependent for his 
very life on the good offices of those around him ; 
a free baby would fare but ill in the world To 
suit the theory of the social contract, all the men 
who made it must have been born grown up. 
Science shows that all aic born into condtUots, 
and that to those conditions each must adapt him- 
self or perish Nature docs not recognise inde- 
pendence , her laws compel obedience, or, in de- 
fault thereof, d.ny the resistor. The law rolls on 
unfailingly and crushes all who oppose. 

Out of ll.c recognition of the common stock has 
grown the recognition of a common ain, and the 
sense of c:>mm unity has givTcn b*rlh to Altru'sm. 
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Since all individuals share a common origin and 
arCoramon destiny, each should help the other, and 
thus progress by mutual assistance instead 'of <vas- ‘ 
ting sfcicngth in struggle. A strong man, adding 
his strength to the feeble strength of a weak mari,> 
makes with him a more powerful combination 
than if part of his strength were used in crushing 
the other Altruism gradually widens out to em- 
brace all as members of a single family, and the 
noble type of the philanthropic altruist arises, 
who sees all things from a common standpoint, 
and/says “You and 1 together,” no longei “I alone,”' 
Hence a whole crop of measures which regard so- 
ciety as a great family, irt which youth and weakness 
serve as a claim to protection instead of as an invita- 
tion to wrong. Hence free education for the children 
of the poor, co-operation instead of competition 
in the supply of social necessities, laws to limit 
tiie oppression of labour by capital, and countless 
other altruistic efforts The growth of the public 
conscience, the sense of public duty, become 
more and more marked, and are triumphing over 
the older scldshness of individualism The Ideal of 
Rights, which made a strong character, is becoming 
overshadowed by the Ideal of Duty, which will 
lend gentleness and sweetness to the strength, and 
the .keynote of the teaching of Mazzini, the apostle 
of Liberty m Italy, was that the people should leant 
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to do tlicfr duties rather than claim their rights 
’ Kou’ while the West has been changing its Ideal 
by a pioccss of widening out, until duty stands 
higher than rights, the East has been endangering- 
its Ideal by a process of narrowing in, and has' 
contracted more and more the area of its field of 
duty. The slow decay of spirituality has led to 
this among many other lamentable results, and 
\’Hth the loss of the sense of unity, duty has be- 
come ever more restricted The sense of family duty 
is still very strong, but where is that of public- 
duty, of national duty ? Only a few, only a small 
minority, have any practical idea’ to-day of duty 
to the public, to the country. The wide idea of 
spirituality having decayed, the wide sense of 
public duty has followed it Wheie are now the men 
" intent on the welfare of the masses,” as in the 
olden time ? we see wrongs committed in oui mid‘?t, 
and people say ; “ What business is it of mine ? 
why should I interfere ? ” Where is the sense of 
unity which feels a wrong done to one as a wrong 
done to all ? Where the impulse to spring forward 
to help a stricken stranger, as though he vvcio a 
brother by blood ? Each one who’sccs* an injustice; 
each one who hears of wrong, should feel in his' 
heart “ When any wrong is dorte to my brotho. 
done to me, his wiong is mine, my streiv*-’ 
his” - - ^ 
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My sons, do you think that this Central Hindu 
College was built only to turn out graduates, to 
send out into the world successful vakils, brilliant 
judges, polished intelligences and clever littera- 
teurs, but men indifferent to their country and care- 
less of the common good ? I tell you, nay! We who 
are raising it, who are bringing labour, time, self- 
sacrifice, to found it surely and to build it strong- 
ly, we are doing it for the future of India, for the 
raising of her people, for the redemption -of the 
Motheikvnd.- We are working here to make men of 
public spirit, men of patriotic devotion, men of noble > , 
chaiacler, men of lofty aspiration , to send out 
again into India men who are " intent on the 
welfaie of the masses," and who see in her teeming 
mytiads younger brothers to be guided and help- 
ed,, not helpless crowds to be plundcied Not 
for gloiy, noi for wealth, nor for fame, nor for 
powev, nor foi rule, would we have you, our stu- 
dents, study, noi your young hearts aflame But 
we would have them worship a great Ideal, we 
would have them fired with a splendid ambition — 
■the, ambition to win the glory of protecting the 
weak, of helping to feed and raise the poor, of 
lifting India high among the peoples ,of the world, 
of shewing out in life the Ideal of Duty which sees 
^ in the nation but a single life. ^ 



SECOND LECTURE. 

THE HINDU STUDENT. 

The first thing that strikes a man who looks at 
Hinduism as a whole is th6 ordei that marks the 
Hindu system. Eveiything in it follows in due 
succession, each season has its own fruits, each 
stage its own work. It is orderly with the orderli- 
ness of nature As seed is sown, as it grows and 
ripens, as it is harvested, as it is giound into flour 
for the making of bread, so is a like succession 
seen in human life as ordered by the Ri§his, who 
gave to India her social and religious polity. The 
successive stages follow each other in due and na- 
tural Older The sowing is in the student life 
wherein the seed of knowledge is planted ; the 
growing to maturity and the ripening is in the life 
of the householder ; the harvesting is in the Vana- 
prastha stage, wherein active life is over, the 
grinding to make bread for human feeding is in the 
life of the Sannyfisl, wdiose work is wholly for 
others, not foi himsdf All should follow' in due 
orderj and no confusion of this order should be 
seen. The arrangement of the Sshramas, as made by 
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the Ri^his, was intended to secure this due order, so 
that each stage of life should have its due results, 
and stead)’ evolution might be made, the lour 
fisluamas representing the natural order of giowth 
in human life 

To-day we are to study the first ftshrama, that 
of Brahmacharya, which covers the life of the stu- 
dent 

This first Ushiama is, of course, preceded by 
infancy For that no rules are laid down, for all 
that is needed during the first seven years of life 
Is freedom, and full opportunity for growth Nour- 
isTiraent, tenderness, liberty in all that is not harm- 
ful, encouragement to make its own experiments 
with the strange new world around it — these afe 
the needs of the little child He is only getting 
ready his future instrument, and that work is 
quite enough for the time. Modern medical science 
-endorses this view of the little child , and the 
latest biological discoveries justify the wisdom 
-of the ancient rule which left the young child un- 
fettered and free fiom study to the tender cares- 
sing care of the mother and the soft nurturing of 
l;he home Daring the first seven yeais of life the 
brain is not ready for study , it is composed' of 
cells 'that a’le not linked together ‘into groups, as 
-they are in laid life, and these do not offer the 
material ba%is needed for study and ‘ reasoning 
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Dunn" these early years the cells are haid atworJe, 
undei the stimulus of the impfessions pouring in 
from the outer world, and they send out tiny loot- 
lilce growths, which link them together into groups. 
These groups form the physical instruments for 
mental faculties, and until they aie formed and 
well established, the brain ought not to be used for 
study It cannot be used effectually, and it ought 
not to be used at all Therefore the Jlighis, know- 
ing all this, laid down no rules for study till early 
childhood was over. There is pressure enough 
on the baby brain in any case — the new things of 
family life, of the home, of the stiange outer 
world, provide sulhcient stimulus foi it, See how 
busy a little child is with its ceaseless questfoii- 
ings, its open-eyed wonder, its lestless movements. 
And the less interfeicnce there is with the tiny 
creature the better As far as possible there should 
be no coercion, and interfeience should be avoided 
as much as possible Some little guidance to aid 
physical development may be given, and sufficient 
supervision to tuin aside seiious bodily harrn. 
Any necessary check should be given veiy gently, 
'so that no sense of being thwarted and hindered 
should arise in the child Wheie theie is too much 
restraint iii childhood, wheie there is undue repres- 
sion of .the abounding -exuberant life, timidity and 
'shyness appear, even fear and', distrust. Hence 
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fnischief in later life, when the child ni^iy ^tic6d ^ W 
turn to th? paient for advice, for protectihor 
-1 This merry, h responsible gaiety of childish' life'* 
comes to an end with the important samskSra of tlid 
Upanayana, the giving of the sacred thread. This 
samsk&ra marks the close of infancy, and > marks 
the beginning of the Biahmacharya&shrama. 'Con- 
trol and restraint begin with this, in the place of the- 
joyous thoughtlessness of theeaiHer years, and these 
are fitly symbolised' by the thread-^the thread or 
cord >vhich binds. Henceforth the restraint of outer 
control and of self-control must discipline the life ; 
these are necessary for the training of the instrq* 
meiit which has been pi epared in the careless li- 
berty of childhood And the thread says more 
than general restraint ; it is,a tril>le thread, and we 
. ^ec in it a reference to the triple control ' enjoined 
by Manu • control of the mind, control of speech, 
control of action, To invest urth the thread is to 
aay • “ Henceforth you must learn to govern your 
mind, ‘"to govern your speech, to govern your ac- 
tions” The careless freedom of childhood belongs 
to the body, it is the freedom bf the animal , no*vt ’ 
the child enters on, the truly human hfej-the life ',of 
sclf-masteiy and of self-control If he is for a time 
to bCjio subjection to others, this is but to help him 
to become^ mastar of himself, the tender plant, is " 
, guarded and supported until it is strong enough to 
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Then a mantra is given, the sign of the begin-/ 
ning of the religious life ; it reminds the boy tha£ 
he is no longer an irresponsible member of the 
physical worldi but that he bas to come into touch 
with the subtler superphysical worlds to which his, 
true life belongs, with' Devas, with Ishvara, the 
Supieme, It is the mark of the link between the 
Jivaand the Paramaima, the link which, by the- 
aid ^o£ religion, will be found to be identity of 
natuie • ^ 

Moreover, the boy now passes uijder the control 
of his teacher, and learns that he must leave the 
play of the household for the study -of the Guru. 
He is given the stick or wand, -symbol of dsiida 
which contjols, and also symbol of self-protection 
against external dangers In the Old days, the 
student h^d to beg daily for the food \vhich sup- *' 
ported himself and his teacher, and,the memory of 
this is still kept alive in the ceremony of givin^^ 
the sacred thread The stick and tlie begging both 
remind the young boy of the nature of the life on 
which he is now entering — a life of simplicity, of 
frugality, of endurance, of the hardships which tiain 
and strengthen the .body. . Thus .the ceremony 
outlines the Sshraiha now to be entered. 

There are four things which 'may be said to em- 
body the main ideas of the life of the Brahmadiart . 
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Service, Study, Simplicity, Self-control. This sen- 
tence should be the motto of the Hindu student, 
and should guide his daily life 

Sometimes in England the phrase is used “ tlie 
three R’s," and by this is meant the elements of- 
education, Reading, wRiting, and aRithmetic. To 
teach "the three R’s” is to give a child elementary 
education. So we might call the elements of the 
Brahmachari’s life “ the four S’s ” — Service, Study, 
Sirophcity, Self-control. This is a convenic'nt way 
of helping the memory, and to make the four S’s 
sink deeply into the mmd, never to be forgotten. 

Let us see just what these four S’s mean 

Each rcfeis to a particular branch of education, 
and each of these branches of education belongs to 
a particular division of the constitution of man. 

r Service is the duty owed to God, to the Guru 
to the Parents , and it leads to the unfolding of the 
spiritual nature which grows only by service, by 
s'elf-surrendcr, by self-sacrifice, by outpouring, 
which lives by giving and not by taking' Thfs 
spiritual development is aided by religion 

Study is the application of the mind to the 
cNternai world for the gaming of knowledge, it 
develops the intellectual nature, trains the mind/ 
■and evolves its faculties. '' 
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Simplicity characterises the virtues -which are 
most needed in the student life ; it indicates what 
should be the student’s habits and ways of ' living, 
and covers the development of the moral nature, 

ScLF-CoNTROL is here the mastery of the body, 
,the guidance, training and management of the body, 

9 

so that it may evolve into a useful and capable 
instrument, a good servant for life’s work. 

Thus Seivice, Study, Simplicity, Self-control, 
refer to the four divisions of the nature of the hu.- 
man being 

Look at yourselves,' and you will see these four 
divisions of your nature quite clearly. 

You have a physical body which you can see, 
•and you know it is a part of your nature. You 
'have to leain to mastei this body while it is young 
and plastic, and while the task is -comparatively 
'easy. Later on in life, this task of mastering' the 
body becomes very hard ; when.the world’s business 
-presses on a man, he needs his body ready to his 
service, foi then he has little time to devote to its 
discipline and its training, moreover, in ^ manhood 
the body is far less plastic, less malleable, than in 
youth, for habits have become fixed, and they are 
difficult to change While the body is still grow- 
ing it ,can he more easily trained, for it is flexible 
and amenable j just as you might train a young 
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borse to serve you, so should you train your body. 

I£you observe yourselves, you \yfll see tl£e 
body is only a part of you , you have what are 
called feelings — emotions, ' passions, appetites. 
Sometithes you lose your temper , -oi j ou feel a 
w&ve of I6ve or of hate sweep through you , or you 
feel contented or discontented, proud or humble, 
full of energy or slothful. These emotions form a 
most Important part of everyone's nature, and they 
make up the second great division of the hCifnati 
eonstltution — the emotional nature ' - * 

Thirdly, comes the mind, that m >ou which 
thinks, which reasoris, which remembers , this is called 
the intellectual nature, and each one of you knows 
'It as a part of yourself You cannot live without 
observing, without reasoning, without remembeu- 
ing ; every day and all day long the mind is busy, 

> I?_uC even when you have noted the b6dy, the 
emotions, and the mind, there remains yet sdme- 
thing which is none of these , it ife yourself, the deep- 
est you, that owns the body, the emotions, 
the mmd, this is the Jiva, the Spirit within you, arid 
this may be' called' the fourth division 6f the human 
constitution — the spiritual' nature. 

Thejie four parts of the boy’s nature, then, must 
Cftcii be dfealt wtib irt a complete education, it 
is this complete education 'that the ■nmhmachVri 
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needs, if he is to be in feallty as \Ye11 as in name a 
youth fashioned on the Ideal of a Hindu stud.ent. 

X,et us take them each in* thrn. * ' 

^ f * t ^ e # »* - 1 « * 

c . The unfolding of the spiritual nature is to coqie 
hy SERVipE, the service of God, of the Quru, of the 
IJarents. The service to be rendered to God by the 
Student is lyorship, the worship of Hin> from whom 
he draws his Ijfe. It is- He who, i& manifeSJed, in 
the nature amidst yvhicli he lives, who shines out in 
the sun, whp pours down in the rain, whose will 
gives the seasons in their order, whose life is the 
fertility in the soil It is He from whom flows all 
that makes life possible — love, ^affection, the joy pf 
thought and of intellectual vigour, the bounding 
pulse of youth, the glowing exuberance of vitality* 
these are all the good gifts of God to man. How 
ungrateful then is he who takes all but renders back 
nothing in return Truly does the Bkagavad-GtiA 
say that he is a thief who receives all Divine, gifts 
and yields' nothing in teturn In worship- we pay 
oui ' debt by gratitude and by love , we can give 
nothing worth the giving, for all is of His gift — of 
Thine own have we given Thee ” — and it is but a 
poor and paltry return for all ^the riches we receive. 
Yet ' so it. is that the Spirit Universal values the 
love of the separated^Spirits jthat are but the sparks 
of His flame, and:laves to be loved of men : • 
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Ad iliottgli tUo BUn sliotitd thank tts 

For letting light oomo in. 

Another pait of our service Is religiouis studj', 
called sometimes the debt we owe to the 3jli§his; 
and this' is incumbent on all the twicc-borh. *rhe 
study of the VedaS is as much the duty of K^hat* 
triyas and of Vaishyas as of Bt&hraanas.‘' It is 
compulsory on all ; only the Br&hmanas may teadi 
the Vedas, but the thiee twice-born castes are all 
feqvially bound to study them. This is clearly seen 
in both the oidinanccs and" the practice of the olden’ 
tfme ; for we read of Rdmachandra, of the Kurust 
and the Pan^av as, and of many other K?hailriyas,‘ 
b’emg all versed in- the Vedas This universality 
hf study is indeed necessary, because only by a sure- 
fcnqwledge of spiritual teachings can men find at 
once the foundation and the sanction of morality-^ 
Vnity, Religion alone teaches us that we are all 
one,* that we are parts of a single wliole, and wilh- 
blit tills fact of Unity there is no sure foundation 
fpV’moi'ahty. Likewise is the fact of Unity the 
sanction of morality, for it gives the reason ivby wo 
should be moral, it shews the necessity of morality 
Suppose that a lavvyer, eager to vVin a case in which 
success will bring him fame and monfey, sees that a 
dishonest practice will ensure success The mora- 
list says’ to him « Vou should refrain from that 
^etion.” He ‘ahSwcrs » Why ? 'f shall gain them- 
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by fame and money, and these mean happiness to' 
me; why should I' not do it? '* Simple morality can 
give no adequate answer. But religion steps in 
and says • “You should not do it, because you and 
he whom you seek to injure aie really one and the 
same- You cannot injure him without injuring 
yourself. The loss will inevitably come back to 
yourself ; you injure your own life.” 

In history w'e see that wherever religion decays, 
the sense of unity gradually disappears, and men 
disiegard the good of the Country and the State in 
the hunt after their own separate interests w'hen- 
ever that occuis the State suffers, and then the 
individuals also begin to suffer No matter how' 
clever a man may be, however brilliant his intelli- 
gence, however strong his will, he cannot succeed 
if his nation be degraded and dow n-trodden There 
is not scope for his genius, there is little reward 
for his efforts Misery to all means misery to each, 
and while God is God this must remain so Men 
arc bound together by virtue of His nature, shared’ 
in by all, and from this there is no escape Only 
as the law' of Unity is obeyed can even inditidual 
happiness be secured. Thus the teaching of reli- 
gion is necessary for the welfare of the nation. 
Hence the Brahmachari must worship, and 
must study the sacred books. 

Service to'the Guru has lost its old meaning in 


^hese modern days, yet the Hindu student should- 
rpmember th^t he owes to his teachers not onty 
obedience, but also affectionate respect and trust. 
He should avoid harsh criticism of them and-all 
unmannerly behaviour , it sliould be his pride Jo 
be orderly m class, courteous in his buaring , he 
should not entertain suspicions of the teacher’s 
good-will, nor resent the discipline he may impose. 
Service to the Parents should also form part of the 
firahmachari’s life , in the house he should be the 
help, the joy, of Father and Mother, and seive 
them with the body which they gave 

1 M 

We now come to STUDY, what m modern times 
is called the secular part of education, though in 
reality nothing is secular, for all is God-pervaded, 
and all ught thought, all right desire, all right ac- 
tion, is in truth part of the Divine service All 
these are worship in the wider sense, when done 
with the motive to serve God and man, 

^ If I asked you . “ Why do you study ? " some 
of you would answer . " In order to pass our exa- 
minations” True, but only a small paitofthp 
truth, for the passing of examinations is neither 
the reason for, nqr the object of, study , The de- 
gree gamedjby an examination is merely a mark 
that a, man has reacjied a certain standard of 
knowledge In England, there is a \vay of sta^p-. 
ipg all gold and silver articles, when they come up 
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to a certain standard pf purity, and this stamp, is 
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called, a hall-mark , it is an ^uthoritatiye statement 
that the article bearing it is good gold ,or goocf 
silver^ and not base metal made to resemble f^e 
precious ones. No English-made gold or sllyer- 
article is genuine which does not bear this halU 
mark. No\v an examination which .ensures, a 
degree, pr a GertffiGa,te of- some kind, is merely a 
hall-mark , it shows that the youth has come up 
tD,a certain standard , itiias no value m jtself , its 
only value is in'\yhat^it guarantees. The gold does 
not gam its value from'thp hall-mark., the hall- 
mark is placed on rt because it is already valuable. 
Atld so the knowledge does not gain its value from 
the examination , but the examination marks it as 
having a certain value. The passing of the exa- 
mination should be a proof that the student pos- 
sejses a certain amount of knowledge but -only 
too often to-day the hall-mark is stamped on base 
metal, for the knowledge has been gained by 
cramming, by the teacher giving notes and Ae 
student writing* them do\vn and then commit- 
ting them to memory , for. education has been 
identified with the passing of examinations, and 
thus has been deprived of its real value^ 

I ask another : “ Why do you study ? ” His 
answer is r “ Because I want to gain knowledge.” 
A.bettw answer than the former one, and yet on|y 
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^'pirt of the truth. For kno^vledge which is im-', 
parted by one person to another, received by th^ 
pupil from the teacher, mere memory-knowledge, 
IS riot the main object of study Too many boys'* 
heads are like empty vessels into which statements 
about facts are poured by teachers, and the boys* 
fSmpty out the statements again in the examina- 
tion-room, and the heads are left with very little- 
in* them. 

< The real object of education, that at which 
-every true teacher is aiming, and for which every ? 
true student is working, is to draw out, train and' 
discipline Ihe faculties of the mind, those faculties' 
that the boy will want to use when he comes to be 
a man. And right education is not the cramming 
of the boy’s memory, but the c\olution and train- 
ing of his powers of observing, reasoning ^and" 
judging In arguing about the best subjects to- 
teabb in school, men often speak as though the’ 
orie important matter were the use ‘in after life of 
the knowledge given Trrily, that is to be thought- 
Of ; but we should also consider the value of a 
subject as jdelding mental discipline and as stimu- 
lating mental evolution, for the wcli-trained mind 
Is like a keen instrument, fit for the execution of 
work. 

You are not-hcre only to pass examinations or 

to absorb youti teachers’ knowledge ; yoti arc here 
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to develope all your faculties, spiritual, .intellectual, 
moral, physical, so that hereafter you may use 
them in the service of God and man, to-the credit 
and honour of your coUntr)', your families, and 
yourselves. 

If you understand this, j ou will see why so 
much stress is laid here on the kind of intellectual 
training that is given, you will understand why 
you are taught to observe for yourselves, instead of 
only writing down notes about the observations 
of others ; why you are asked to reason, and draw 
your own conclusions , why there is so much prac- 
tical as w»ell as theoretical teaching , wdiy model- 
ling is taught to the httle boys, making them ob- 
serve and distinguish differences Much of your 
success m your future life depends on your being 
able to observe keenly, and to see differences be- 
tween men and men, things and things. Is this 
man trustworthy? Are these circumstances 
favourable? The man, who dreams through life 
with his eyes half shut, loses half his opportunities 
You can learn how' to decide only when your facul- 
ty of accurate observation has been cultivated. 

So ' also with the faculty of reasoning. In 
learning mathematics and logic, you arc not learning 
matters which in themselves wall be useful to jou 
in later life, except in certain specialised profes- 
sions but you are learning- to reason, to detect 
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errors in fea?Qnirig, and to draw correct conclusiops 
irom the facts before you. Unless you gather, tins 
fruvt frotn your ^uathemattcal and logical studies^ 
this part, of your education will be a failure As a 
pleadert a doctor, a government servant, a merchant, 
for instance, you will not N^prU out mathematical 
probleins or teach logic , but tp reason -correctly 
and draw correct conclusions, to detect flaws in 
your Opponent’s leasoning, these things arepeccs-* 
sary for the pleader, and the faculties which do 
this are evolved and trained by mathematical -and 
logical studies And so with, the other professfons 
The educated man differs from the uneducated |not' 
only in the exten|t of Ins knowledge, but in the 
evolution of his faculties and his power of applying 
thpm to any case that presents itself. 

. It is true that the method of practical, instead 
of only theoretical, teaching is much more .difficult 
for you, and infinitely more difficult for your 
tea,cliers than the ciaraming system ; but on the 
othei hand it ,is far morp interesting and far more 
effective, and leaves the student, at the end of }\is 
college career, eager for more knowledge ,,in. 
st^ad of disgusted with study And it means, all 
fhp difference betiycen a useful and a useless man, 
between a man who drags through life half-deyc^ 
logpd and one with his faculties^ alcrt,^ serviegabis 
to himself and to’ his Country,; Vou may teach 
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statement that virtues and vices grow out of irighr 
and Wrong emotions, so that moral training ineans 
a training and a development of the cmoltonal 
division of man's nature. 

If you love your father or your brother very 
much, you do of your own accord, without being 
told, anything that you thmk will make them 
liapjiy. liut you do not do the same for a stran- 
ger, because you do not feel the same love for him 
as you do for yoUr father or brother. Kow sup- 
pose that you sec a stranger in need of help, and 
you do for him what you would do for your father 
or brother in a similar case, you arc then showing 
towards him from vtriue, the same actions which 
you would show to your iathc r or brother from 
entoUon. The virtue of kindness prompts the 
same help to the stranger that the emotion of 
love prompts to the relative. Therefore we say 
that a virtue is an emotion made general and con- 
stant ; "a virtue is the permanent mood, or mode, 
of an emotion,” One other thing you should also 
know, that there are only two root-emotions in 
the woild— Love and Hate. All the emotions arc 
branches springing from one or other of these two 
roots Virtues grow out of the love-cmotion , 
■vices grow out of tlie hate-emOtion. Moral edu~ 
cation consists in stimulating 'the love-emotion, 
■and cultivating the virtues that grow <out of it ; 
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«nd in dwarfing the hate-emotionj and eradicating* 
the vices that grow out of it 
. Let us now see what virtues are most necessary 
. in the Brabmachari Obedience stands first, and 
yon should understand uhy so much stress is laid 
on this in the Shastras. In the first place, the 
younger is not as wise or as experienced as the 
elder, and his lack of knowledge of the world, and 
of people and of things, would often place him in 
difficulties and dangers if he were left unguided ; 
he would ruin his health, injure ins mental facul> 
ties, and lay up for himself many miseries in the 
future,if he were not helped and protected by the 
advice of his elders. Obedience enables him 
to gather the fruits of his elders’ experience. 
Moreover, obedience to rightful autlioriiy is the 
foundation of a noble character Submission to 
the law, dutifulness and loyalty as a citizen, spring 
from obedience cuUiv.T,tcd m >cuili, Iherc is no 
good citwenship possible unless thc'.irtueof obe- 
dience is strongly rooted in the clwracter, anj a 
turbulent disorderly joulh does not lead to a duti- 
ful and noble manhood SiiH further, only those 
who h.a.e learned to obey are fit to rule, tho’fc who 
have not learned obc'licj'cc arc sure to be l>rar* 
nica), unju*£ and unfair. S«ch racr, j hen they 
come to rule, do not rf^Usc ho.v ihe.f rti>‘ 

injure and oppress, haw tl ey may to tl etc 
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who have to obey them One who is unable* h? 
look at the matter from the inferior's -point 'of* 
view is apt to be imperious, harsh and incons'ider-^ 
ate. The student who has himself been under 
obedience kno\Vs how the inferior ieels wheit 
orders are given by the superior. lienee, wlierf 
his*' turn comes -to give orders, he is consi- 
derate, thoughtful and kind. He remembers *'!' 
loVed my superiors who were kind to me, and' 
disliked those who were harsh ; for the one I did’ 
all I could, was eager to please them, and even id 
their absence I acted as I knew they Would wisb'j 
for the other I riid as little as I could, only try** 
fng to avoid punishment I want my subordinates' 
to like me, to do their work heartily and ungrud" 
gln’gly, in my absence as well as in my presence , 
^d 1 will be kind and considerate, -and will be care- 
ful how I nile." Therefore learn obedience now inf 
your student-days , otherwise in your manhood* 
you will be unfit for responsible offices, you will' 
make bad mastct^s,'bad superiors, bad rulers ■ ' 
Another virtue that the Srahmachari shoulif 
cultivate is physical and moral Courage, and tlielat' 
ter is even mote important than the former. If yW 
do'Wrong, ot if you niakd-a mistake, do not tty ttf 
tilde it by' a spoken or an acted* he ■ The acknow-* 
ledgmfent of error in boyhood mean's strength' W 
manhood ‘ Frankness, openness, 'tIvesS appefir’ in* 
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every manly character, and without moial courage 
mo true greatness is possible For^greatness means 
seeing further than others, and being able to stand 
alone — aye, and to stand not only alone but against 
strong opposition A boy who developes moral 
courage in his school and college life is one who 
as a man will become a tower of strength in his 
community, and who will be regarded with honour, 
confidence and trust, and who may grow to be a 
true leader of men. 

Endurance is one of the virtues of the Brahma- 
chari, and the simplicity which is the note of his 
■character directly conduces to the evolution of 
this virtue The Brahmachari must not indulge 
in lazy, slothful, luxurious habits, he should not 
long for a soft bed, for an easy seat, for a variety 
of dainty dishes. Now why not? Look round 
you and you will see Contrast the boys who are 
fond of these things and who are lazy in their 
habits with the boys who are indifferent to lux,- 
ury, who are alert and agile The latter grow up 
strong, healthy, manly, able to endure, and enjoy 
in their manhood splendid health and vigorous 
vitality , the former grow fat, heavy, slow, and 
are a prey to all kinds of diseases even in early 
manhood A certain amount of hardship should 
characterise the student stage of life, for while the 
body is errowinsr luxury is absolutely harmful t“ 
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it The vital energies are building up the body, 
and they flow to the parts that arc exercised , if 
the boy is idle and gliittonish, they remain chiefly 
in the digestive organs and their neighborhood, 
and build quantities of adipose tissue, commonly 
called fat, and this fat clogs the organs and pre- 
vents them from working properly, and gives rise 
to all kinds of diseases Whereas, if the body 
be kept active, these forces flow to the muscular 
system and make it very strong and hard and 
flexible, and vigorous health pervades every organ 
The luxurious boy’s future life will be diseased 
and brief, so heavy is the penalty exacted by 
Nature for sloth in youth. 

It is not that your elders wish to force hard- 
ship on you, as grudging you any pleasure, but 
because they wish that your bodies should be 
built up in the best way, that muscle and nerve 
should be developed, that which will last and will 
stand you in good stead throughout your future 
life A little hardship now means health and 
pleasure in the long years before you, and they 
well know that, in your glad and healthy man- 
hood, you will thank them for tlie restrictions 
■which prevented you from sowing in your youth 
the seeds of ill health 

For tins reason, also, we lay so much stress in 
the Cential Hindu College on games For in 
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pnmcs the moral character >s trained as well as the 
body, and the two act and re-act on each othei. 
Games teach the players to act together, thus a 
rou'^ing a feeling of union and of duly to com* 
radcs The member of .a team who plays for 
himself only, who thinks only of showing off his 
own skill, lus ow'ii strength, is no good , the boy 
who plajs for the side, for the common object, 
who co-operates with the rest of the team, he is 
the good player. What would you think of the goal- 
keeper who, to shew' lus fleetness of foot or 
strength of kick, should lun out among the for- ‘ 
wards and leave lus goal unguarded ? He w’ould 
soon be thrown out of the team, and a playci put 
in his place who thinks flrst of lus side and not 
of himself. In life, this sense of being part of 
whole, of working for the wdiole, means the success 
of the Country, and the lifting of it up in the scale 
of nations , a Country becomes great when its 
citizens put its honour and welfare first and their 
own success second , the patriot loves his Country 
better than be loves himself, and rejoices more 
w'hen his Country is honouicd than when his own 
name is m the mouths of men. 

Games harden and strengthen the body . you 
may be rolled ovei, knocked about, bruised, even 
seiiously injured, and by these stiuggles you gain 
stiength and endurance and courage. You should 
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look on this as part of your training for tlie strug- 
gles of life, for though you may not have physical 
tussles there, the qualities that carry you through 
these will carry you thiough the many troubles 
of worldly life. When blows of misfoitune and 
grief fall on you, you will hear them bravely and 
will not be afraid And you will gam that dogged 
perseverance which wins against heavy odds, 
wearing out by its tenacity the strength of its 
opponents. It is said to be one of the character- 
istics of the Englishman that “ he never knows 
when he is beaten.” Napoleon is said to have com- 
plained of the battle of Waterloo that he had won 
the battle several times, but that the English did 
not know when they were beaten. And in the 
end, they won. That splendid tenacity spells 
success. 

Control of temper is taught on the playing- 
fields , every good player has to learn to play with 
good temper, and to curb the passionate uprush 
of anger tliat surges through him when he is, per- 
haps over roughly, pushed or flung aside To take 
a defeat calmly and without resentment, to lose 
neither heart nor temper when overborne, these 
things strengthen the moial nature, give a fine 
polish to the character, temper it to mingled force 
and sweetness. In these and in other ways the 
playing-field is a true school of manners and of 
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morals, and serves as an admirable preparation 
for the futuie game of life 

Self-control, the control of the mind, the 
senses and the body, covers indeed the physical 
training and discipline of the body, but is so close- 
ly interwoven with morality that the physical and 
the moial everywhere overlap. The most im- 
poitant item of this Self-contiol in the Brahma- 
•chari is that which has ever been implied in his 
very name — the preservation of absolute contin- 
ence. In the old days the student was given over 
to his Guru, and lived with him during the whole 
period of tutelage, so that he could not enter 
on the household life until he left the Brahma- 
charya Sshrama When he returned home, then, 
and then only, was he allowed to take a wife. This 
- rule was based on the soundest physiological and 
moial leasons During adolescence all the vital 
poweis of the youth are needed foi the up-keep 
of his developing body Especially are they need- 
ed for the building up of his brain and nervous 
system If they aie prematurely used in marriage, 
in fatherhood, it means the weakening of the 
whole S5'stcm, the impoverishment of vitality, the 
premature decay of vigour. The whole life suffers 
by the piemature entry into the marriage state. 
In order to be a true Brahmacharl, moie than 
abstinence from marriage is necessary , the 
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thoughts must be clean, else the preservation of 
bodily purity is impossible Absolute chastity, 
absolute continence are necessary If these are 
disregarded, the penalty is loss of health and 
strength in early manhood, when vigorous vitality 
should be at its highest. Contrast the appearance 
of two young men, one of whom has broken his 
Brahmachaiya vow, while the other has kept it 
The victim of premature mariiage, or of secret 
vice, is pale, listless, languid and heavy-eyed j 
while the youth who is pure is freshly coloured, 
alert, active, brilhant-eyed, every look, every move- 
ment, telling of health and stiength 

Now this fourfold scheme of education that I 
have put before you, this life of Service, Study, 
Simplicity, and Self-control, is the ancient Aryan 
scheme of education, as you may see for youi selves 
in the Itih4sa Look at the life of Shri RArna- 
chandra m His student-days , you will see Him 
performing His Sandhy4 daily and studying the 
Vedas , you will sec Him becoming versed in 
secular knowledge, in all the branches of learning^ 
needed for His princely work in life , you will see 
Him shewing out all moial virtues, obedient to 
His parents and teachers, loving to His brothers, 
careful of the welfare of all around Him , He is 
said to have been " intent on the welfare of the 
, masses,” ever studying the good of the people , 
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and lastly you will see Him trained in all manly 
exercises, in the use of weapons, in the evolutions 
of soldiers, in the management of horses and of 
elephants Each division of education is seen in 
His training. Similarly with the Kurus and 
Pfindavas in later days each branch of the four- 
fold education is sedulously cultivated 

The most successful modern nations are follow- 
ing the same lines to-day, as we may see if we 
look at England and at Germany At Eton, 
Harrow, Rugby, Winchester, every boy is sum- 
moned to prayer at the beginning of the day and 
is made to know his Bible-^the Christian Scrip- 
tures He IS given moral lessons , the virtues are 
inculcated which will make him a good citizen, a 
useful member of the community When he 
kneels in the chapel at public worship — for it is the 
Christian custom to gather in church or chapel for 
general prayer, not for individual worship as in the 
Temples here — he has before his eyes, on strips of 
brass that run along the walls, the blazoned names 
of boys who once knelt where he is kneeling, and 
who later, in many a hard-fought field, stro\e and 
died under their countrj’^'s flag, died that England 
might be safe and mighty, giving their lives in glad 
surrender for England’s name and England s cause 
Thus the boys, at the time when their emotions arc 
most keen, are inspired and stimulated by the ex- 
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ample of their predecessors, and mingle m their 
memories of sacred moments the thoughts of 
patiiots and explorers and statesmen who wrought 
mightily for their nati\c land Thus aiiscs a noble 
emulation, a patriotic ambition, and thus the schools 
become nurseries of the heroes of the future This 
IS how the Englishman Is trained to become proud 
of his country, proud of hts nationality 

I want to sec Indian youths inspired with a si- 
milar sentiment Is theie less to be proud of in 
India than in England? Ha\e you not a history 
that stretches back scores of thousands of j-cars ere 
England was heard of? Have you not m your past 
heioes as gallant, soldicis as brave, statesmen as 
able, patriots as noble, as stud the storied past of 
England’s isle ? What can she point to with pride 
m the tale that lies behind hei , that you cannot 
match, overmatch, in India’s glorious roll ? I want 
you, aftei vou have left this Central Hindu College, 
to write your names high in the history of to- 
moirow, as your ancestors ivrole theirs in the his- 
tory of yesterday Do not indulge in mere vanity 
over the past, and plume yourselves on an ancestry 
starry with mighty names A great ancesliy 
shames a base poslei ity, and is to it a reproach and 
not a glory I want the past to be to you an in- 
spiration not a boast I ■want jou to feel Our an- 
cestors ivere great, then \\c must be great also , 
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they did noble deeds, and such deeds we also 
shall strive to do . They held the name of Ar> &- 
varta high , w'c shall endea\our to raise it and hold 
It higher ” Empty pride of ancestiy is \anity 
You will only pro\e yoursches true-born if>ou h\e 
again as your sires lucd They are but base- 
born who wear their fathers’ names, but do not ma- 
nifest their fathers ’ \ irtucs Act, then, so that fu- 
ture generations may see that > ou remember the 
heroes of the past Be j ou heroes in j our turn, 
living heroism in these da>s, and not dreaming 
over the heroism of the past Lncsothat sour 
names may shine in the eyes of your postentj as 
do the starry names of old Let the Ricfus, look- 
ing down on India, see that you arc the dcnccndants 
of their minds as well as of their Ijodics . let tlicm 
’ be able to say Thc-c jouthc arc wortliy of the 
inheritance wc bequeathed to them, a^d the/ will 
liand on enriched the legacy the% rocci’ cd from v ” 



THIRD LECTURE, 

THE HINDU HOUSEHOLDER 

This morning we are to consider the Ideal of 
tlie Hindu Householder, It is rcmaricablc that 
Hinduism stands alone among the religions of the 
woild, so far as I know, in marking off the house- 
hold life m a clear and definite way, and in giving 
it its own specific rules, duties and virlues All 
religions lay down rules for human conduct, and 
serve as guides to righteousness of life But they 
do not deal with the householder as householder, 

!> 

nor impose upon him special duties, outside those 
general laws of right conduct which are insisted on 
for all alike Hinduism, however, takes the house- 
hold state as one of the four Ashramas, and out- 
lines the duties that belong to it as clearly and as 
definitely as it outlines those which belong to the 
other three, the Biahmacharya, the VAnaprastha and 
the Sannydsa 

This definiteness enables us to grasp very clear- 
ly what is wanted in the ideal householder, and 
thus a man can place before himself the image to 
which^ he is to strive to conform his life ^When 
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i ';ly A J w of crtndutt tsi* t . ii i*; apt lo be 

muvlt iMt lofiv for mosiUi.it it come*; to be 
‘Irrcj'.’rd'.d b; ncirlyall, .and tho lack of special 
app’icit5'*n Iravc*; It ilo.itmj; m the air o\cr the 
l.c'sds of mca Gener il juift ate not enough for 
th»‘ eft' oviduct of life, and the I,li?his, there- 
foir. j ''ll, l.iid «lo‘.vn •'pecific rules for obscivancc 
in th** prcil •tafie*' of human life 

Another tcmark.ible thing about the Gphastha 
A’luimi IS the immense stress that is laid upon it, 
the immense importance that is gi\ on to it 0\cr 
and <>"cr ag.un v c find m the ShAstras statements 
nfTirmmg the supreme \.iluc attached to the house- 
hold life, as we sh.ill presently see In this Ilm- 
tltiism difilr. somcwh.it ftom Christianity, as held 
by the great m.ijoriiy of its adherents Among 
the Uoinan Catholic and the Greek Christians 
cehb.ic) , following the dictum of S Paul, is re- 
g.irdcd as a higher slate than that of mairiagc, 
since the celibate can devote himself, or herself, 
wholly to religious matters, while the married man, 
or woman, must needs mix much m the matters of 
the woild. This division bcUvecn the sacied and 
the secular is alien fiom the spirit of Hinduism, 
which secs God immanent in everything, and 
leaches that He can be as truly seivcd in the home 
as in the jungle “He who, established in unity, 
vvorshippeth Me abiding m all beings, that Yogi 
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Hveth in Me, whatever Ills mode of living,"^ It is 
part of the general orderliness of Hmdtnsm that 
each human power has its own place in human life . 
celibacy belongs to iliree out of the four ftshramas, 
those of youth and old age, but for manhood in its 
prime, life in the world and lived for the benefit of 
the world is the normal rule, Theie may be, in- 
deed, exceptional cases, but they are rare This 
difference in the view of a religious life is largely 
due to the fact that ordinarj' Christianity has lost 
sight of the fact of rc-mcarnalton , the Christian 
tlunks that he has but one life, the present one be- 
tween cradle and grave, and that on this life his 
everhsting fate depends, hence the life in this 
world IS not regarded as valuable in itself, but only 
m its bearing on the future , the life most wisely 
spent IS that which is made only a preparation for 
the future, and “ the religious life ” is the one 
which is wholly devoted to that preparation In 
Hinduism, the man know's that he returns to this 
world many times, that he spends here life after 
life, and he regards this life as important because 
It IS the traimng-giound of the soul, the field in 
which he unfolds his divine powers , this is the 
world out of the three worlds in which the seed is 
sown, the harvest whereof is reaped and eaten in 
Bhuvarloka and Svargaloka Fiom this life, also, 
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must he ultimately reach Nu*vfina Hence this life 
looms large in its importance — here is the evolution 
of the Ego, here must the bonds of the heart be 
broken It is not a very brief space which decides 
an everlasting future, but a part of a long life, lived 
in the three worlds in definite and repeated suc- 
cession. 

Another doctrine that influences the views taken 
of the household life by Christianity and by 
Hinduism arises from the fact that the sense of a 
fundamental duality pervades the one, and the 
sense of a fundameantal unity the other. Christi- 
anity drew from the later Zoroastrianism the idea 
that the world Is ruled by two opposing Pouers, one 
good, the other evil, God and Devil This view se- 
parates life into two parts, one in which God is ser- 
ved by self-denial, and the other m which the devil 
is served by self-indulgence The first is the life of 
the spiritual man , the second that of the carnal man. 
Hence by a natural transition, the life of the carnal 
man was legarded as evil, and the lowei nature as 
a foe to be slain 

Now it IS profoundly true that the lover nature 
should be subordinated to tlie higher, that as a 
master it is dangerous, nay fatal to spiritual pro- 
gress But it is to be ruled, not exterminated, it 
is not of itself evil It has its ovn rightful place in 
the di\ ine economy, and is to be purified and cn- 
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noblcd for heroic living. Enjoyment, pleasuic, the 
joy of life, the vigour of manhood, these are good 
not evil, they are of divine ordination, from the 
Hindu point of view. The idea that happiness is, 
in some way, wrong or dubious, in some way grudg- 
ed to man by God, is found very largely in 
Christianity, especially in countries in which Puri- 
tanism has held sway Happiness grasped at 
without regard for the happiness and comfort of 
others is certainly wrong, but when happiness as 
such is condemned a twisted and mistaken asceti- 
cism results The sourness of Puritanism is irreligi- 
ous not religious, and clouds the world that God 
has made so fair It largely colours the Teuto- 
nic type of mind — the German, the English, the 
American. God is thought of as though He were 
jealous of human happiness instead of being tlie 
source of it. But m Hinduism “ Duty, Pleasure, 
Profit" is the phrase m which the right life of the 
world IS summed up. Dharma, Duty, certainly 
comes first and is to rule the whole life , but Plea- 
sure not contraiy to Dharma, Profit not contrary to 
Dharma, these also arc recognised as rightful parts 
of human life And this is the maxim for the life 
of the householder. It is to be full of duty, duty 
faithfully discharged , but it is also to be redolent of 
pleasute — pleasure in conjugal love, pleasure in 
parentage, pleasure m the little on es that fill the 
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household ways with laughter This natural hap- 
piness IS as much God-given as strenuous laboui 
and heroic death, and this should fill with its glow 
and beauty the righteous household life 

In this life of duty, pleasure and profit the 
householder is to find his opportunities of self- 
culture , he IS to train himself, he is to be trained 
by the circumstances of life In the student-life he 
was trained and disciplined by others now his train- 
ing and discipline fall into his own hands. He 
profits and learns by life’s events, its joys and, 
sorrows these stimulate the evolution of his powers 
and herein lies the importance of household life. 

I have said that Hinduism regards the house- 
hold life as of supreme importance. " The four se- 
parate orders spring from the householder ” ^ "As 
all creatures live supported by the air, so the other 
orders exist supported by the householder Of all 
these ( Sshramas ), by the declaration of tlie Veda 
the householder is the highest , he verily support- 
eth the other thiee. As all streams and rivers flow 
to rest in the ocean, so all the Sshramas flow to 
rest in the householder ” ^ It is the supporter, the 
mamtainer, the preserver of the other three flsh- 
ramas. The whole business of the world is carried 
on by this The conduct of the world depends 
on the right leading of the household life The 
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Brahmachait contributes nothing to the turning 5 f 
the wheel of life , he has to be fed, clothed, shelteied, 
educated, and to all this he can contribute nothing* 
The Vanaprastha spends his days in sacrifice, m 
meditation ; he helps the world in the mental 
region not in the physical, and for his physical sus- 
tenance he depends on the householder So is 
it also with the Sannyast None of these can 
live save as they arc supported by the Garhastha All 
depend on him for the preservation of their physi- 
cal lives and without him their lives are impossible 
Hence, it is said that on this ftshrama all the other 
&shramas depend 

The household is the centre of the State, and 
the householder the centre of the house , hence he 
IS the representative of Vi§hnu, round whom the 
universe revolves. Vi9h9U has been called the 
great Householder, for what Vi§hnu is to the uni- 
verse the householder is to the nation He is the 
preservci, tlie maintaincr, the supporter of all. So 
great, so noble, is tlie life of the householder that 
lies befoic you, according to the Hindu Shftstras. 

When should this life begin ? 

It should begin with marriage When the 
young man weds a wife, he becomes a Garhastha 
And this he can only do, according to the ancient 
rule, when his siudent-life is over. During the stu- 
dent-hfe he lived with his teacher, and under the 
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teacher’s control. It was only when the period of 
instruction was finished, when the symbolical bath 
had been taken, when he had lelurned home, that 
his parents ga\c him a wife, and he became a 
householder Under the joint lamily system he did 
not, it IS true, become quite independent , the tiansi- 
tion w'as gradual, and the guiding hand of the father 
w'as not w’holly withdrawn Still he had to piactise 
ruling his ow n pai t of the household, as children 
W'cre born to him and his ow n family circle grew' up 
around him And later, wdien the elder saw his 
grandchildren around him, and Ins son no longer 
in need of Ins supervision, he then passed on into 
the VAnaprastlia Ashrama, Icai ing Ins son as the 
sole ruler of the household 

It is true that in modern India much confusion 
has arisen, both from the mariiage being interpolat- 
ed into the life of the student, and from the almost 
total disappearance of the third and fourth ftshramas 
from Indian life But public opinion is beginning 
to turn against premature marriages, and to recog- 
nise that the mixture of the two stages lends to 
confuse both When the student stage is over, the 
young man, after a youth of absolute continence 
and purity, full of vigour and vitality, w^ith ^ irihty 
unwasted by premature marriage and parentage, 
should enter joyfully into the household life He 
comes robed m ideal chastity, pure to a pure wife, 
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wiUi mind pmc as body, llioughts clean and un- 
polluted. And he comes also to his new kingdom 
with habits of obedience to rightful authority, and 
fitted thereby to exercise authonty, fit to take up 
his new icsponsibilitics and duties And the first 
subject of that kingdom is the girl-wife, taught to 
look up to her husband as her Guru, subject indeed, 
but also his friend and counsellor, to wield with him 
the authonty over the household, to leign in her hus- 
band’s house But we will not heie consider tlie wed- 
ded life, for the Ideal of Hindu Marriage is to be 
studied on anothci occasion Here we need only 
note that he has to learn how to rule, foi m his 
kingdom there will presently be children and sei- 
vants, and in many eases tliere W’lll aheady be 
youngers, the brothers and sisters, to whom he owes 
something of 'help and guidance He must be a 
kind and consideiate sovereign, if he has learned 
aright the lessons of obedience 

He comes from the Brahmacharya Ashiama also 
imbued with the idea of service, and tiaincd to ten- 
der it imgi udgingly Asa Brahmachai } he learned to 
serve God, his patents and histeacheis , now a wider 
circle of service expands around him , he is to serve 
all who come wilhm his leadv m this world and the 
next According to the fundamental idea of Hin- 
duism, added power means added duty, and hence 
taking up the responsibility of the elder to the 
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younger, of the ruler to the ruled, means the lender- 
ing of ser\u*ce to them Service was one of his 
duties as a Brahmachart, and it now evpands to be 
the predominant idea of the householder, whose 
whole life is given to the service of all around him 
The 'claims for help come in fiom all sides, and to 
all he has duties And in the discharge of these 
certain \ irtues are especially needed, as we shall see 
in a moment 

The household life belongs, of course, to all four 
castes, and many of the duties w ill vary with the 
caste As the caste is higher, the duties become 
heavier, the burdens greater, but the discharge of 
duty lies equally on all The Brfihmana's spe* 
cidl duty IS sacrificing, teaching, counselling, and in 
the ancient da3's he helped the other castes, espe- 
cially the K§hattriyas, in playing then seveial parts 
in the national life The K$hattnya ’s special duty 
lies in luhng, piotecting, guiding, administeiing, 
and this demanded the most complete self-saciifice, 
the whole safety of the State, its guarding alike fiom 
invasion from without and from disturbance from 
within, depending on his diligent discharge of duty. 
The Vaishya’s special duty is to secuie the com- 
mercial gieatness of the State, and die mateiial 
prosperity and wealth of the nation depend on him. 
This makes him in a special sense the type of the 
householdei, who holds the household togethei 
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supplying all its material wants The Shiidra’s 
special dut)' lies in matei tal set vice, as the foundation 
of the nation. All these enlci the life of the house- 
holdei according to their castes, and these will come 
bcfoie lisas ue study the Ideal of the Hindu State 
But the householdei, qu^houscholder, may he said 
to play the part of each caste in his household foi 
as a priest of the household he is as a Br&htnana ; 
as piotcctor of the household he is as aK§hattriya, 
as provider for the household he is as a Vaishya , 
as servant of the household he is as a Shfidra 
Everywheie in noble human life wc see service , 
and the householder incarnates service The 
householdei does not live primarily foi himself, 
but for the family Pleasure, indeed, he is to have, 
as wc have seen, but first comes duty The hard- 
ships of the student-life have made his body stiong 
and enduring, and he is fit for the strenuous house- 
hold life With such a body he can fully perforrr 
his duties, and is then ready for the pleasures which 
sweeten the householder’s daily life 

He must have a strong chaiactei, otherwise he 
will not be an ideal Garhastha Tbeie is too much 
tendency in modern India to lay stiess on the soft- 
er virtues and to ignoie the sterner, but the pre- 
sence of the sterner virtues is vital foi the national 
welfare I note in the reports of debating clubs 
how much the lads’ thoughts lun to the softer, ' 
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the moie passive, virtues. They discuss "Love,” 
“Tenderness,” “Compassion,” “Foigiveness,” and 
so on , well and good , but these form only a part 
of the charactei, and the sternei virtues must 
not be forgotten. Justice, strength, vigoui, defence 
of the right — these aie equally needed The 
peace and ordei of the household demand these 
from the householdei , he must pievent injustice 
being done, must be film and impartial, cnfoicing 
light order, able to blame as well as to praise, 
to rebuke as well as to encourage The young 
ones dispute , he must decide justlj', impartially 
The seivants quanel, he must fit mly repress the 
disoideily, and decide fairly betueen opposing 
-pai ties A weak man at the head of a household 
means discomfoit, discontent, disaster The rule 
must be firm as uell as kind, steady as well ns 
considerate Heiein the householder is helped by 
the habit of self-control obtained in the student 
life, and the self-rcstiaint he then exercised now 
enables him to become a just and a clear-siglited 
judge 

Let us now tuin from these gcneial consi- 
deialions, and see wh.it arc the special \utucs 
needed in the Ideal Ilou-ieholder. The general 
outline is no.\ clerrly seen, let us note the clna- 
r.actcriitic lutucs, without wh.ch no man c.an rc- 
piesenl to .my extent the Ideal These maj be 
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satd to be se\ cn in number, and they stand to the 
life of the householder as Set vice, Study, Simpli- 
city, Self-control, stood to the life of the student 
They ate’ DiLicrNCE, Selt -kvstr aint, Righ- 
teousness, Courtesv, Hospitauty, Tender- 
ness AND Protection Each of these gathers 
up into itself a whole group of viitucs, and each is 
fundamental foi the Ideal Householder 

The day in u Inch these are to begins ptorai- 
nent chaiacteiistics begins with the offering of 
sacuhee, foi the Five Sacrifices, in then innei 
meaning not in their dead letter, should coloui 
and sanctify the househo'd life The sacrifice to 
the Dev as is not meiely the offeiing of Homa, the 
performance of Sandhj a, oi other outwaid cere- 
mony, though these aie good but the co-operation 
of the human uilh the Deva ince for the due maln- 
tence of natural oidcr — the orderly succession 
of the seasons, lain and sunshine each at its ap- 
propriate lime, the wmtij' cold, the summer heat, 
all these largely depend on this co operation be- 
tween Devas and men \Vc lead in the Bhaga^ 
vad Gitd that Devas and men should noiuish each 
olhei “ nourishing each olhci ye shall leap the 
supiemest good"^ In the old days, when the or- 
der of nature was disturbed, the question ever 
aske d was " Has the King failed in his duty { 
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hns any caste biolccn itsDhaima? has any man 
overstepped his due limits?” Failuies in natural 
order were put down to irregularities on the part 
of men Many of the difficulties in modern India 
grow out of the dislocation of the light co-opeia- 
tion between the Devas and men Famines, plague, 
natural disorders, of e\cry kind aie due to the 
neglect of the harmony enjoined by the ancient 
teachers IMen now regard themselves as the sole 
owneis and masters of tlie world, instead of being, 
at the most, part-owners, and tiuly regarded, being 
scivants of tshvara, of whom both Devas and men 
are ministers The second sacrifice, that to the 
lli§his, places on the householder the duty of daily 
study of the V edas, or of some other sacred and 
piofound book, so th it he may in tlie early moin- 
ing come into touch with some great mind, and 
piofit by the contact The value of such contact 
is not sufficiently appieciated , it calms and soothes 
the mind, surrounds it with a seiene atmospheie and 
shields it from worry and anxiety, strengthening 
it to meet the inevitable tioubles of the daily life 
Even a few minutes of such quiet study bungs 
the peace of the greatei mind into the lesser 

The thud sacrifice, that to the Pitris, should not 
be the meie pouring out of water to a few personal 
ancestors, but the grateful recognition of the debt 
owed to the immeasurable past, and the feeling of 
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responsibility owed to the immeasurable future In 
this long chain of innumerable generations each 
householdci is a single link, and he must remem- 
ber that if one link be ueak, if he himself be weak, 
that wondious chain in past and future may m him 
be bioken or defiled The fouith saciifice, to men, 
is paid by the householder in the hospitality shewn 
to the guest, the alms given to the beggar And the 
fifth sacrifice, to the lower beings m this and in the 
next w orld, is fulfilled when he feeds the helpless 
creatures round him, who represent the whole 
He must remember that round hts household no 
animal must suffer hunger or cruelty , the starving 
dog or cat, the over-driven horse or over-loaded 
bullock, leaves a stain of wrong-doing on the life 
of the householder, who is lesponsiblc to Ishvara 
for these helpless ones, placed in the hands of men 
for training and for growth m evolution 

Thus fortified by sacrifice, he is to practise the 
virtues of hu. Ashrama 

DiLiocucn This virtue implies icady and 
active application to every duty of life, the pjompt 
attention to the work of the hour, so lliat cadi 
task is fulfilled at its appointed time_^ Tlie house- 
holder, with his multi fanous duties, has special need 
of the virtue of diligence, for sloth, inaccuracy and 
procrastmalion vill lender the whole household 
disorderly and confused He must be ready to 
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mccl each moment’s claim , he must not put off 
any woik at its due season, if accounts aie to be 
looked to, he must not be leading , if it is the time 
for looking after Ins childicn, he should not turn 
to other work In his outside \ocation, the same 
Mrtuc should lule the w oi king hours , if he be a 
suboidinalc, he must woik as haid when his su- 
pciioi't. face IS tinned away as when he is piesent, 
for he works fiom duty and not fiom feai of blame 
or from desire foi ptaisc lie must ever remember 
that the wlieel of life is kept tinning b)' ine un- 
wearied labour ol Vi§hnu, ' and as His lepiesen- 
tative he must also labour unw'caiyingly But his 
diligence will be continually interrupted and dis- 
turbed, if he have not the viitue of 

Sklf-restraini Already, m the Brahma- 
chaiya Ashrama, he had cultivated this viitue, and 
his piactice then is of the highest value now^ For 
in the household life there is the due exeicise 
of the senses, and this fact makes it all the moie 
necessary that the mind should exercise control 
over the senses Tcmpeiance, not celibacy, is the 
note of the householder, and temperance is often 
more difficult than abstinence As is said in the 
well-known passage in the Kat/iopnuifhat, ® the 
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senses ate the Imr'ses and the mmd is the reins, the 
horse guided and contiohed by the reins in the 
hand of the iider is useful, but if the reins slioiild 
break, or should diop from the slack fingers, the 
horac becomes dangerous both to his rider and 
himself So also Manu points out the dangei of 
allowing even a single sense to escape fiom the 
control of the mind “ If one sense of all the sen- 
ses leaks, then understanding leakelh through it, 
as water fiom the leg of the water-skin*'* No 
more graphic illnsti alien could be given of the way 
in which iindei standing disappears when even one 
sense is aUowc<l to escape from control , if there be 
but one hole, the soundness of the remaining part 
of the watci-skin availeih nothing RTost neces- 
saiy also is the control of speech The househol- 
der IS the Icing of the lillle household kingdom , 
he oideis, advises, controls all, and none may ordci 
or control hinTi^,,lf the younger speak sharply to 
each otlieij^^^c^iglberlToii^^pan sav “ Spe ik softl)' 
Inifc if tongue b^siiarp, if his own speech 
be«^^i?tle, there is none t^io may sav to him 

that he should hi^i^l/P evercise due ic- 
strij^ij^g^f speech, that he^hbiild be gentle and con- 
sidcra-feJi^St^^se he: -r^^jiponsiblc to none save to 
Ishvara''- Apd the selC^Wtraint must be within as 
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veil as vltliout, it IS not’rfenWigh’**^? put a seal 
Upon the lips, to cuV^.^ic tongue, to ch'(;cl?N^lhe 
angry speech If j{is mind be clistuibed, hisi teV- 
per irritated, his iniWserenity ruffled, he can/ot be 
fair, just, iinwaxerinB^Many little quarrels occur in 
the household , childt^eivquariel ; ser\ants quarrel ; 
all turn to the head foi ''just 'decision , If^h|be ir- 
ritated, if he be partial, the peace and=T5f0[er of the 
household will be destrojed. Into the househol- 
der flow' all the troubles of the household — troubles 
of wife, of children, of joungei brothers and sisteis, 
of servants All the stream? of tiouble flow into 
him as the rivers flow into the ocean And as the 
ocean remains unchanged, no mattei how many 
rivers flow' into it, as it sw'aliow's them all up, as it 
sends its w'ateis to form clouds, and, letaining the 
bitter salts for itself, yields only the pine w'ater 
which falls again as feitilising lain, so must the 
householder do with all the household tioubles He 
must let the sti earns of troubles flow into him, 
must ictain in himself the bitterness and the haish- 
ness, and send out only the pure w'aters of peace 
and soothing calm to fertilise the household life 
On his strong seienity w'lll be built the household 
peace, and to piesene this serenitj', self-restiaint 
IS necessary. 

Righteousness must distinguish him m all 
the relations of life, and this implies the doing of 
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each duty as it arises, without over-doing or under- 
doing It implies accuracy, exact justice, impar- 
tiality, balance, the recognition of the claims of 
each, the loyal fulfilment of every obligation. 
Wheie righteousness is found there dwells Lakshmi 
the Devi of Prosperity, but uni ighteousness drupes 
Her from the abode which it pollutes Once Indra 
and Nirada saw the Devi Shr! riding on Garuda, 
and asked whence She had come and whither 
She was going Then Shii, who is Lakshmi, said 
that She had been dwelling with the Daltyas and 
DAnavas, and that She ever attached Herself to 
those who weic righteous, they had been self-re- 
strained and tiuthful, charitable and contented; 
they had discharged faithfully every duty, and had 
showed compassion to the weak , they had main- 
tained right discipline and due order , they had 
followed virtue and injuied none But their con- 
duct had changed and thej' had fallen away fiom 
righteousness, and had disregarded their duties, 
hence had Shri abandoned them , for piosperity 
cannot remain where righlcousnes is banished ^ 
Blit where i ighteousness is embodied in the house- 
bolder, in that house Lakshmi resides 

In the old days CoURrcsv, urbanity, was a 
most marked \irluc among Hindu*. In modem 
daj s 111 the West — and the same idea is affecting 
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mail) in the Eait — iJie vahie of gtacioiis manneis 
and dignified address is comparatively disregarded 
People seem to think that roughness and even rude- 
ness arctri\ial and superficial errors, and that they 
should be c'ccuscd as “mere faults of manner" 
Really they go fai below the surface and imply 
bluntncss of feeling and blameable indiffeience to 
the feelings of others Moreover they aie signs of 
weakness, for the ncak man blusters and is rude in 
order to conceal his inner fear that he will not be 
respected or obeyed The strong and confident 
man can afford to be courteous, being suie of his own 
strength and of his powei to enforce obedience if 
necessaiy He does not need to assert himself by 
ludeness Tennyson has put well the true signi- 
ficance of couitesy in his Idylls of the King You 
remember how Queen Guinevere “had fled the 
court,” and was sitting in the holy house of Almes- 
bury with a little novice, who, childlike, questioned 
her about the court, unknowing that she was 
the hapless Queen And she asked who was the 
most nobly mannered man of ail ? was King Ar- 
thui or Sir Lancelot the more gracious? And 
the Queen answered 

Sir Lancelot, ns became a noble knight 

Was gracious to all ladies, and the same 

In open battle oi the tilting-ficld 

Foiboro Ins own advantage , and the Eiog 
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In battlw or the 

TorWc Ills Oft ft a<Uantiigc , «nil Utfso tuo 
Wiri. the i»i)*LnoWj nmnneroii »noo olnll , 

Foi lonnii *ra nro not iJJo, bot lh» frttH 
Of loj fll nstiito ami of noltlo iiiiikU 
The Hoblv mannered is the nobly minded In 
the nobl) mannered man there is nothing mean, 
grovelling, base, cowardly. The outer courtesy is 
the sign ijf the inner grace Do not, then, be misled 
by the foolish modern idea that manners are unim- 
portant, and may safely be neglected. The .incicnt 
Hindus were models of courtesy, suave m speech, 
gentle in manner, greeting friend and foe alike with 
soft uords and smiling lips Courtesy is the high 
polish taken by strong and clean metal , the bar of 
steel may be known by its polish from the base 
alloy. 

HosriTALin, again, was one of the antique 
virtues, and it persists to a marked extent among 
the Indians of lo-day» Still the guest is as the 
master of the house, coming at his owi w ill, stay ing 
for his own time Still is iccogniscd the stringent 
obligation to treat the guest as a Dev a. In the 
West the guest is invited, and the invitation implies 
a certain friendliness , he is asked, as a rule, for a 
specified time , he must be caicful not to “ overstay 
his welcome,” But in the Bast the arriving guest, 
though oft a stranger, came with full certainty of 
welcome, and he w'as regarded as one who bestow- 
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cd, rather than as one who icceived, a benefit. 
He offered the opportunity for the discharge of one 
of the most sacred duties of the householder, the 
<3uty of hospitality, and hence was benefactor 
rather than benefitted Did not ]Manu wTite 
" Grass, room, w^atcr, and, fourthly, a kind w^ord — 
these are never w anting in the houses of the good”.^ 
The householder must feed the guest ere he feeds 
himself, and many are the stones told of the straits 
to which men reduced themsehes in fulfilling the 
duties of hospitality Who does not remember the 
stoiy of the .mongoose at Yudhishthira's famous 
sacrifice ? And list to the stoiy of the pigeon 
a fowler had captured his tender mate, and had 
then taken refuge under the tree in which the wed- 
ded birds had built their nest As he lay there, he 
heard tlie pigeon lamenting his partner’s fate, and 
the encaged mate also heard it, and cried aloud to 
her dear lord that the fowder, storm-driven, was in 
hapless plight, and, having taken shelter beneath 
their tree, now was their guest Then the pigeon 
asked the fowder wdiat service he could render, and, 
on hearing he was stiff wnth cold and rain, he gathered 
leav’es and sticks, and lighted them with a char- 
coal fragment from a neighbouring hut Then asked 
tlie fowler for food, and the pigeon, having nought 
to give save his owm slender body, flew into tlie 
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fjrc and offcrcxl his oan fle^h as luoi for (he tiubid- 
den guc*;t * The modem reader u iH saj*, \\ ith a 
sniff of umtctnpluovis chsdam " E;vlra\ agant and 
foolish IS the tale * And yet it embodies in most 
\ivid fashion the idea of the sen-icc due by the 
householder to the guest, and Unis impresses on 
the reader':, mind the slttly of uttermost liospilality 

Great stress is laid m the Sh&stras on the virtue 
of Temu'UNESS a virtue so necessary m the house* 
holder, surrounded bj youngers and weakers, so 
vital to the happiness of the household The neces- 
sity of tenderness, is impressed on llic mind in 
man> significant phrases, the weak being regarded 
as having a claim, bj their weakness, to the priti- 
Icges yieidcd to age, to rank, to neaith When 
Mami lays dowm the rule for making way for those 
met in the sliect, he naUirally orders that way 
should be made for a King, for a bridegroom, for 
one m a carnage, for a man over ninety years 
of age , but note the tenderness of the thought 
which underlies the directions " for a sick, person, 
for one who carries a load, for a W'oman So 
also when the householder, intent on the duties of 
hospitality, is pteparmg to set food before his 
household, see the tenderness of the thought w hich 
regulates the ordet in which food is to be given 

1 Nahdblidmta Bhfiult Pnn n ciljii— oxliv 
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“ Let him feed newly-married woman, young mai- 
dens, the sick, and pregnant women, even before 
his guests"' Tenderness to the weak and the 
helpless is the mark of the really manly nature, 
and happy is the household at the head of which 
stands a man who is tender as uell as strong 

Such a man will shew out the \ ii tue of PROTEC- 
TION, that truly royal virtue which every householder 
must manifest He must be the lover, the friend, 
the counsellor of all in the household, the one to 
whom all turn instinctively for help, for comfort, 
for refuge, whethei in sorrow or in sin The sweet 
sure shelter of his arms must ever be open to those 
dependent on him , they must be able to flee 
thither, as to a refuge, in all the storms and trou- 
bles of the world. The householder must be to his 
household a strong wall of defence, guarding it 
from all attacks of evil, shielding it, as far as is 
possible, from all distress and pain On him must 
beat the icy winds of harassment, on him must fall 
the scorching rays of burning an'^iety, in order 
that under the shelter provided by his loi e and 
strength the young plants that have in them the 
promise of the future may grow and thrive un- 
injured 

Such is the Ideal of the Hindu Houscholdci, 
the Ideal of the life that lies before you, tlie Idea! 

i Mamesmrili. Ill j 14 
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^vhlch you, in the future, to ‘.omc cvlcnt should 
fulfil Prepare then for it now, my bons, so that 
in the coinse of a few years you may be ready to 
enter it, and to live it not unworthily To such 
high destiny are you called, to build the house- 
holds that build the country To such high service 
are you bidden, to be in the future the fathers of 
a greater India And I end on the note stiuck 
in the earlier pait of the lecture , Vi§hnuisthe 
Great Householder , what Vi§hnu is to His universe, 
that let die householder be to the Natioiii 


o 



FOURTH 

The Hindu 


The progress and piospeiity of every country 
•depend upon the Ideal of Maiiiage which domi- 
nates the thought of the people, and on the ex- 
tent to which that Ideal is carried out in conduct 
The relation of the sexes is the loot relation 
which lies at the veiy foundation of society, and 
on the home is budded the whole fabric of social 
order, social puiity, and social peace Hence any 
changes in the Ideal of Marnage existing among a 
people are changes which should be made with 
the utmost caution, with the utmost deliberation 
•and foiethought But, on the other hand, since 
marriage touches each individual life, and makes' 
•or mars the happiness of each life, care and deli- 
beiation and forethought are exceptionally diffi- 
cult to obtain. Hasty and ill-considered proposals 
are put forward to meet patent and painful diffi- 
culties, and too often the adoption of a proposal, 
made to meet a local trouble or a few special cases, 
would mean far-reaching disastei and much mul- 
tiplied miseries The younger members of the 
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in nature, and that which i\c find in natuic is a 
div me revelation , that which is against nature is 
against the di\me law, and is foiedoomed to failuic. 
Whoever may uige it, whatever aigumenls may 
suppoit it, nay, though it be claimed as part of a 
scriptuie, that which is against natuic is false, and 
IS destined foi destuiction Foi natuie is the oiit- 
ci manifestation of God, and the piinciples un- 
dei lying nature aic the divine thoughts, the di\ me 
will 

That the sexes aie complemcntaiy toeachothei 
la proclaimed by iiatuie in plant and in animal as 
well as in humanity , it is a natural fact, sung by 
cvciy bird that caiols to his mate, seen m e\eiy 
flow Cl that dances in the bieere And this univei- 
sal tiuth in natuie is proclaimed in the Hindu 
Shfistras, is the basis of the Hindu Ideal of Mai - 
tiage, permeates Indian thought as expressed 
in Hindu literature^ Brahmfi, in cicatmg, divides 
his own body in'tw'ain, and one half is male, Uie' 
other female. Thioughout the gieat hierarchies of 
the ruling Intelligences male and female ate seen 
beside each Deva is cnthioned the Deyl And 
they aie fundamentally and essentially one whole, 
for IS It not said in the Dcvt~Bh^£^avaia that wdien 
the Shaktl turns tow ards the woild she is M&yfi, 
and w'hen she turns towards the Loul she is seen to- 
>e Himself 
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Thus has Hinduism^ever seen man and woman, 
fundamentally one being in two different foims, 
and this iidea forms the basis of the Hindu Ideal 
of Marriage Quarrel, dispute, antagonism aie un- 
thinkable, inconceivable, unnatuial Can the lieait 
and the head contend, the light hand fight with 
the left ? 

When ue look at man and woman phjsicall)’, 
we see the divergence in stiuctuieand yet the unity 
of type Physically, mentally, spiiitually, they 
chfifer each from each, and in the blending of the 
two, balance, equilibrium, is found Thus in man 
the muscular system is more laigely developed 
than in woman , on the other hand, the glandular 
system is more largely de\ eloped in woman than 
in man. The diffeient pait plajed by each in the 
reproduction of the species demands this difference 
in the physical constitution, and it cannot be 
changed, till women cease to be mothers,’ and men 
fathers With tins differing physical de\elopment 
is connected a diffeient emotional and intellectual 
development In woman emotion prevails o\er 
intellect, in man intellect o\er emotion Woman 
is quick, intuitional, leceptive, man is cautious, 
logical, lesistant If such differences be looked at 
fiom the standpoint of separation, antagonism mil 
appear Woman will think man slow, stupid, cold, 
heavy, man mil think woman hastj, irrational. 
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illogical, impulsive But join the two together in 
loving co-opeiation, and each helps the -other ^ the 
one ib rcstiained from headlong decision and action, 
the othei is stimulated and often Buds in woman s 
swift intuitions an indication for rcason_ If then 
\\e want a complete view of, and complete action 
on, any subject, we must take man and _ woman 
together, not apart TojjeUier, wisdom and right 
balance may be obtained , togethei, they can judge 
accurately, and act wisely, with due consideiatioii 
for human nature, and a full understanding of 
human needs 

This completion of the one by the other is fully 
recognised in ancient Hinduism If in the house- 
hold the man is priest, so also is the woman pries- 
tess For the due peiformance of the household 
ceremonies, the Wife must be beside the husband, 
together they are consecrated for special sacrifices , 
evcrywheie they are side by side ^lan and \/o- 
man together perfoim the highest religious func- 
tions, and so also in the household The celibate 
cannot perform such iiles, for the wife is needed as 
ministrant The custom in ancient Egj'pt was si- 
milar, and none of the higher and more sacied reli- 
gious functions cnuld be pei formed by the male 
priests alone Indeed, m Egypt they went even 
further, for there the woman was regarded as more 
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spiritual than the man, and m leligious matters the 
husband was suboidmate to the wife In various 
occult ceremonies the presence of the woman was 
absolutely necessary, and if the male priest were 
not married an aged woman was made his compa- 
nion in the function 

In later times, the giowth of an undue and 
unnatural asceticism caused woman to be very 
diffeiently legaided, and though Chiistianity is the 
most giievons offender against womanhood in this 
lespect, we cannot acquit later Hinduism of simi- 
lar fault The ascetic, w'ho had not leally con- 
queied his lowei natuie, and who had put on pre- 
matuiely the ascetic gaib, legaided woman as his 
most dangerous enem)'’, as the hue fiom the ideal 
he desired to reach Both Hindus and Christians 
have applied to w’oman the most opprobiioiis 
terms as the tempter of man, the evil spirit that 
alluieshim from celibacy and asceticism Perhaps 
It IS fair to lemember that in all these cases the 
writers weie men, and blamed the woman rather 
than then own moral weakness and then own 
unbridled nature i\Liy be, bad women written of 
their trials, the same harsh teiins might ha\e been 
applied to men The man who is trjmg to attain 
to Yoga naturally sees in woman the embodiment 
of the delights of sense which he is trying to c\ade 
So might the woman, the would-be Yoginl, see in 
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man Ihc chief obstacle to her success, sa\e that the 
senses, as a rule, are not as \iolent in the woman 
as in the man Thus from the higher point of 
view, m spiritual things woman is seen as a potent 
help , from the lower, slie is a snare 

Mann, on this mallei, speaks with an uncertain 
voice, for while there are many passages in w'hich 
he extols woman, and j idds to hei the loftiest po- 
sition, there are a few in which he lakes up the 
ascetic view’ of her as tlie temptci of man. Thus 
lie declaies “ Manti assigned to women .impuie 
desires, w'rath, dishonesty, malice and bad conduct," 
and yet lie sajs that there is no difierence between 
wives " who are woilhy of woiship and illuminate 
their homes,” and the Dc\t of foilune ^ The 
statements aie flatly contiadictorj I do not know' 
how the orthodox Hindu explains the^e passages; 
for myself I legard some of the passages as intei- 
polalions, obs lously shewing the tcmpei of a later 
day, when the w'oman as the embodiment of sense 
temptations w'as regaided as the gieat enemy of 
t the ascetic, the creatuie whose very nature w'as c\il, 
and who must over be kept undei strict leslraint, lest 
she should woi k ha^ oc on helpless man 13ut Manu 
strikes a nobler note w hen he w'ntes " Women 
confined in the house undei ti ustw'orthy and obe- 
dient seivants are not really guarded, but those 
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who, of their own accord, keep guard ovei them- 
selves, are truly guarded.” ^ And Hindu women 
have pioved m all ages, from Sita and Damayanti 
downwaids, that they need no guard sa\e their own 
high honour and spotless chastit)'^, invulnerable 
amid a host of foes Is it credible that a nation 
with such ideals of womanhood, pure and biave, 
should now condescend to the zenana ? 

What then is the Ideal of Marriage founded 
on this geneial view of the i elation of the sexes to 
each other ? Manu says “ Thus much even is a 
man his wife, himself and his offspring , Br&h- 
manas say thus also ‘The husband and wife arc 
known as the same'”- Mairiage is a unitj , out 
of twain one is made, thej'’ are no longei tuo but 
one The pel feet man is not the Jhatmft in the 
male body onl}'^, but the wife is included in him 
Moreover of the wife it is written “Theicisno 
difference whatsoe\ er in the house between Shri 
and the wife, who is the mother of the childien, 
who brings good foitiine, w'hois W'orthy of woiship, 
the light of the home Of the beaiing of childien, 
the protection of those bom, the continuance of 
the w'orld-pioccss, w’oman is evidently the onh 
source Children, religious ceremonies, marital 
happiness, heaven for one’s ancestors and oneself, 
depend on the wife”“ "To be mothers were 
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women created and to be fathers mcn,”^ and hence 
all women must be honoured and treated with 
lov'ing respect ** Women arc to be honoured and 
adorned by fathets and brothers, by husbands, 
and also by brothers-m law% who desire much pros- 
perity Where women are honoured, there the 
Devas rejoice , but where they arc not honoured 
there all rites are fruitless Where women grieve, 
that family quickly peushes , but wheic they do 
not giieve, it ever prospeis Houses w'hich women, 
unhonoured, curse, those perish utterly as though 
blighted by magic ” " 

The relation of the husband and wife is to be 
lifelong. From the Devas a man receives a wife 
and he must evei be faithful to hei “ Let mutual 
fidelity continue until death , this is the summation 
of the highest law foi husband and wife” ® Life- 
long fidelity, complete unity, is the Hindu Ideal 
of Marriage 

Fuithcr, the husband is the Guiu of the 
wife, her spiritual preceptoi, and he owes to her 
the duty of right insUuction, of constant aid 
in treading the paths of the higher life Alas ' too 
often, in modern India the husband has grown 
sceptical and matenahstic, totally unfit to lead his 
wife to spiutual knowledge Rather, indeed, has 
the Hindu Dliarma found its lefugc m the heart 
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of India’s women, a sure temple whence it may 
never be driven Mutual regard, mutual honour 
and respect is the Ideal , the husband gives pro- 
tection, the wife leverence and obedience, and each 
gives to each faithful affection, counsel, aid, in all 
the varying circumstances of life. As the head 
should guide the heart, and the heait inspire and 
stimulate the head, so should it be with tiue man 
and true woman united in marriage 

While such is the Ideal of Mariiage as set forth 
by precept, illustrations of this Ideal are found 
plentifully in the PurSnas and ItihSsa Let us 
take that most shining example of all, Shrl Rama- 
chandia and Sita Smooth and joyous are the 
early married days, and they lead the wedded pan 
onwaids by flowery paths till they stand on the 
steps of the throne The blow falls on R^ma- 
chandia, and the decree of exile has gone forth 
Little recks fair SJta, to whom the forest-dwelling 
seems but as a mei ry change of scene and mode 
of living She assumes as a matter of course that 
her path lies beside her husband s, and notice the 
astonishment, the refusal to believe, giow'ing into 
passionate repudiation of the bare idea of separa- 
tion, and then into insistent urging, as the grave 
sad face of the beloved tells of the impending part- 
ing How the eagei words trip over each other as 
she pleads, as she refutes the idea that she cannct 
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bear unuijuied Uic hardship*; which must environ 
him Thorns would be soft as linen dust as san- 
•dal, grass as blanket, roots and leaves as nectar if 
he, the beloved, were with her. “ Do thou accept 
my prayer, whose heart is wholly thine, knowing 
not another, ever clinging to thee, resolute to die 
if left by ihee," “O R&ma, thy company is 
heaven and thine absence hell. Let me die at 
once if thou forsakest me I cannot bear this grief 
for one biicf moment, how then shall 1 live with- 
out thee for fouitccn years? ” ’ When, moved by hel: 
tender pleading, her husband yields the permis- 
sion to accompany him, how swiftly returns her hap- 
piness of heart, how she gaily tosses away her 
jewels and hei loyal robes, careless of all her rich 
array since the jewel of her hcait is left to her, and 
heis the only eyes whose shining is not dimmed 
with tcais as the peerless son of Dasharatha treads 
his stately way into the forest, shorn of all regal 
pomp, bark-clad and locks dibhevelled. And Sita 
was as strong to stand alone m soirow as she was 
tendeily clinging when Ramachandra was beside her. 
See how she faces death, and thrusts back the dis- 
honour which IS more than death, as she stands a 
captive in the fierce presence of Ravana of Lanka, 
and of his yet fiercer Rakshasts j no weakling this, 
no feeble sentimental lover, but strong and brave, 
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•her fortitude as splendid as hei puiity “As the 
rays of the sun belong to him, so am I RSgha\a’s 
alone” And so patient and withal so pioud, that 
she will not accept escape by Hanum&n’s gently 
tendered service, R&ma alone shall deluei her; if 
he rescue her not, she will remain a prisoner. 

SttSl stands out supreme, m truth, yet is she by 
no means solitary, for round her throng fair wo- 
men, only less great and sv eet than she , Dama- 
yanti, tendeicst of wM\es, seeing in Xala’b way- 
wardness and misfortunes only fresh food for love , 
Sivitri, whose dauntless courage won back her hus- 
band fiom the gripping noose of Death , Shakun- 
talft, forgotten and deserted, but keeping faith 
unstained and love unbroken , Draupadi, flung 
fiom palace into bondage, bending her proud neck 
to the yoke of lov c — all these sweet names sound 
■out like notes of music, bringing to the memories 
of all that hear them the soft melodious strains 
in blended haimonies, that sing of pei feet wife- 
hood, strong and sw cel and pure 

Sometimes this perfection in the v ife Is mated 
with equal perfection in the husband, as v .tne^s 
RfimachandraS dcalhic's love, Sal va\ fin's n'->b,lity 
of nature, Yudhijhjhira* p.attcs't and f-rl firing 
strength, sometimes a v^eakess ri the hu hand 
brings out into stronger rcl’cf tlie . Ifv^ 
devotion, and she advi> ine fjrg virg teT-icfre*^ of 
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the injured mother to the soft yielding of the 
■wife 

The women of those older days were not only 
the petted delights of their husbands, the bright 
radiance of their homes, they were counsellors, ad- 
Msers, m the houi of difficulty and of peril. Drau- 
padi advises w'lth Yudhi?htliira , Sit& gives to 
Ramachandra piudent timely counsel, G&ndhari 
comes into the open Sabha to remonstrate with 
Duryodhana w'hen all others have failed to pei- 
suade and to restrain In die ancient days there w'as. 
no 7enana, no imprisonment of the woman in the 
house She was not confined w ithm four w alls as now', 
but shaicd her husband's wider interests, his larger 
life, and so w as fitted to be the mother of noble 
sons, fitted to be their counsellor m difficulty, then 
comprehending refuge m distress 

There is one phenomenon met m Indian stoiy 
which startles and shocks the modern mind, and 
which truly, in later days, became em abuse, though 
its relation to the ancient Ideal is easily to be 
traced — the phenomenon of Sat! 

Verily is it a crime to compel a wife to sacnfice 
herself herself on her husband’s funeral pyre, but 
the full admission of this need not blind us to the 
origin of the custom, nor to the occult truth that 
underlay it. For it has a side other than that w'hich 
j. modern eyes ha\ e seen, and w'hlch is hidden, partly 
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because the occult fact is not known, partly because 
the feeling which prompted the Sat? ot ancient 
‘days IS now so rare 

In the perfect realisation of the Ideal of Mar- 
riage, the lives of husband and wife became so 
intertwined that any separation of them was /;//- 
possible , as the ivy twining round the oak becomes 
one with it, and when the oalc falls the ivy falls 
with it, so was it with the two lives made one 
When therefore the husband died, the wife died 
also, not by outei compulsion but by inner will- 
power, a self-geneiated fire, lesult of stainless 
chastity and perfect love, broke out within the body 
of the wife who willed to tread the path of Death 
with her beloved, and thus the body was cons- 
umed Strange, truly, to modern ears, and 

)^et those who know that the body is full of 
electric currents and that electric cui rents 
obstructed generate heat of glowing red and 
of white intensit)'’, may hav e an inkling that there 
is nothing impossible in the theory Hindu stu- 
dents may remember how Damayant?, threatened 
with outrage, sent forth from her pure body a ilamc 
that consumed the hunter There are hidden forces 
in Nature wheieof men know but little, and at the 
mention of which they Jcci, although the many 
strange discoveries of modern science should, by 
this .lime, have taught caution to those w ho ba^e 
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their sccptJCKrn merely on tgtiorance of the iccrelv 
yet hidden m Nature's bosom, A few such ms* 
tances of devoted \vi\cs in ancient India, \\ho died 
by self-gfcrtciatecl fire— rare as meh /n^tances 'ivcrc 
and must be ~ga\c rise to the fccJing: that a perfect- 
ly devoted wife would not survive her husband ; 
and then some, who were true lovers but who 
wielded not the power to awalccn the hidden fire 
within tliemselves, died lolunlaidy beside then hus- 
bands’ corpses in the ordinary flame , and tlien, by 
slow degrees, such death came to be regarded as 
not only admirable but of binding obligation on a 
truly devoted wife , and then, enforced, became a 
crime. It is remarkable that in R&jputana this 
custom was followed as an ordinary rule by the 
proud RSjput dames, careless as their husbands and 
their sons of life in comparison with honour un- 
touched, unstained From tune to time ue read 
in RSjpul story how when the watnors donned the 
saffron robe, that meant fighting to the death 
against the foe, dcatli rather than submission, then 
then wives and mothers, no less lovers of the land 
and of liberty than they, would, some of thorn, die 
fighting on the field of battle, wdnlc most, wending 
in long procession to some appointed place, would 
surround a vast burning pile with music and with 
song, and plunge into the flames, one by one, meet- 
^ mgtheirwairiorson the other side. No Rajput 
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dying, pierced with myriad wounds, had aught of 
fear for the honour of the women of his house, for 
he knew that they had passed before him, 
and weie awaiting him to give him glad wel- 
come on the other side of death Strange, veiily, 
in western eyes is such a stoiy, and yet it is only 
the generalising of a feeling that has made the 
Englishman, in direst strait, keep the last bullet 
•of his levolvei foi the heait of the wife he lo\cs 
VVheie, in warfaie, woman’s honoiii is not safe, 
noble women will prefer death to shame, and in a 
wanior race such voluntary deaths, in the last 
strait, will become general, and then spread by the 
foice of S5'mpathy and pioud emulation. Such 
were the two lOots of the custom of Sati. 

We will now considei some of the questions 
affecting the Ideal of Mainage, with which you will 
have to deal in a few years’ time You do u isely 
to considei these, so as to prepare yourselves for 
your future duties as citircns, who must deal w’ith 
these questions foi the good of their country But 
do not make up youi minds hastily , rather stud}'^ 
and delibeiate. 

What about the puidah system? Do not fall 
into the error of supposing that this is either an- 
cient 01 iinivcisal In many parts of India, as 
among the MaharAshtras, there is no p'tirdah. In 
the south, ladies aie not thus hidden away. The 
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■as essential to modesty and as a sigii 
■able social position, and it will take time and use 
to leconcile them to the idea of change Indian 
men often desne the greater fieedom of women, 
but find themselves checkmated by the steady, per- 
sistent, icsistance in the home Herein, as else- 
where, education will open the way. 

The spread of English education — a fact which 
has to be faced, whether it be liked or disliked — 
cannot leave Indian women unaffected. Daughters 
of English educated fathers, wives of English- 
educated husbands, mothers of English-educated 
sons, how can the}' lemain unaffected by it? It 
enters into their homes , it moulds the minds of 
those who are deaiest to them and who influence 
all their thoughts , it colours the stream of house- 
hold life Above all is the relation of husband and 
wife affected by the English education through 
which the boys have passed, and which has too 
often affected their leligious belief and impaired 
then moral character How shall he be a Guru, 
who has no belief and no lehgious knowledge? 
How shall he guide the steps of his wife on 
the spiritual path, who does not tread it himself? 
IMoieover, the English thought has affected his 
whole mental atmosphere, and he looks on the 
woild with eyes othei than those of his-ancesiws- 
He demands some lesponse, some syiapf^I^^from' 
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his "Wife, £om& inteichange of tJioiight, -some com~ 
' . ladcshfp of ideas And she, how can she give it — 

- she whose tlioughts are hemmed in by so narrow a 
circle, and whose inborn spirituality n hindered and 
, dwarfed by the cramoidg of the mind, and the- 
practice of childish forms of worship, repellent to 
the English-educated man, forms that, at most, he 
. can regard tt lib a good-natured tolerant compas- 
sion, only saved from contempt by tenderness 
Moieover, in many impiOsements that he dcsiies 
to m.ikc, in educating his daughters, in placing later 
the marriage age of his children, in decreasing 
the e'fpenses of household ceremonies, which often 
load him with debt for 5 ears, he is hampered 
, by the nairow ideas of his wife If, then, the 
Ideal of .Marriage is to be preserved, the future 
wives of Inriia must be educated, and thus enabled 
to share their husbands’ lives as thc) did in ancient 
days "But what is the education needed ? Is it 
what Is called the “higher education of women “ 

In England ? 

Education is intended to fit the student for the 
life that lies in front, and must be judged bj its 
' -usefulness to that life The higher education of 
■■women in England has arisen from the economic 
^ conditions prevalent in England, and if the condi- 
tions there iind here are totally different, the 
education Pugh t not be the same A fevv Indian 
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girls, here and there, may desire the ordinary 
University Education, but for the mass of girls a 
\ ery different training is needed. In the West 
tens of thousands of women have to earn their 
living undei competition with men , men and 
women compete foi the same work, and struggle 
against each other in the labour-market Women 
undersell men, in the competition for employment, 
because they can live upon a smaller salary, and 
the middle class threatens to lepeat the slor}'’ of 
the njanual laboureis There the husband’s earn- 
ings ceased to be sufficient for the support of a 
family, and the wife became an additional bread- 
winner , the absence of the wife from the home 
entailed the neglect of the children, and thence 
followed the next steps, the baby- farm and the 
infant-school — both blots on civilisation. From 
this neglect and evil sanitary conditions arose the 
frightful infant mortality among the pooi, so that 
in towns half the children died below 5 j ears of 
age The competition between men and women, 
spreading upwards, reached the educated classes, 
and girls of gentle birth were compelled to earn 
their living But reasonable li\ ing meant skilled 
w'ork, and thus .irose the erj foi higher cdiicainm 
for the gills Thej were taught like boj btcau'C 
when w'omen they had to compete with i-un 
The education was not directed to the m tkmg of 
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better wives and mothers, but to the making of 
women-doctors, women- la wyeis, women-clerks, 
womcn-professois Whether this be good oi not 
IS a question for e ich nation to decide, and on the 
decision the national destiny will turn It is foi 
you to think whether you wish to-sec these econ- 
omic conditions lepeated in India, to see large 
crowds of women competing with men for bread. 

If not, you will need to formulate an education 
for w'omen suitable to the lequirements of the 
country and to the lives which lie before your 
daughters Those giils aie to become wives and 
motheib, heads of Idige households, whose health 
and comfort will depend upon them Ileie still 
“ the home is woman’s kingdom,” and the Queens 
ha\e to be educated for the pioper discharge of 
their duties 

First should come, m education, leading and 
wilting, and a liteiaiy knowledge of the ■vernacular; 
then sufficient knowledge of Samskrit to enable 
them to read some of the wonderful old wutings m 
the oitgicidl, instead of in inadequate translations 
then i fail knowledge of English, that they may 
not be out of touch with 'then husbands’ lives, so 
largely mnuenced by the West Next shou 1 come 
a sound knowledge of arithmetic, needed in house- 
hold management, instiuction in the laws of hy- 
giene as they affect a house, tlie healthy conditions 
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which should sunound all the membeis of the 
household , knowledge of the nutiitive values of 
foodstuffs , some elementary knowledge of physio- 
logy. of simple hurts and remedies, of household 
medicines, of “ fiist aid ” in accidents, of nuising, 
science, as applied to household life, in fact, should 
foim this blanch of then education And then 
some ait , it may be music, now so suriounded by 
evil associations, so that youths, seeking it, are oft 
misled , or painting, or fine needlework, or any 
other atti active pastime, adding to the grace and 
beauty of the home Thus would a giil receiie 
literal y, scientific, aitistic, education, and with this 
would be interwoven the lehgions and moral ins- 
tiuction which sweeten and purify the character 
Such an education would give to India the women, 
that she needs to save the Ideal of Maruage 

But all this means delay in imrriagc, the i emit- 
ting of maiiiage to a somewhat later age, a change 
urgently demanded foi othei reasons To make the 
tiansition gradual, the betrothal might be but 
slightly retaided, while the second marriage should 
not take place before 14 The continuance of the 
education of the girl afiei the betrothal would also 
do something to lelax the puidah system, and to 
w iden the life of w'omcn The letardatioa of marri- 
<igc, abolishing cluld-matcinitj , would sa\e I.idia 
from the phjsical deca> which is the worst danger 
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menacing lier national life, and would check the 
diseases and the prcmatnic dealhs of infants, that 
are the penalties attached by Nature to the dis- 
regard other sacied laws. The mother should be 
able to teach and train her children, to guard their 
health, to supervise theu t\urtute, and this the ig- 
norant child-mothci cannot do Such wise and 
tender mothers alone can bring forth noble and 
great sons and daughtcis, needed for the impiove- 
ment and the redemption of the race 

Another question bearing on the Ideal of 
Marriage that you w ill have to settle is that of 
Widow Rc-marnage The pressing nature of the 
question, and its peculiar difficulties, are due to 
the prevalent custom of child-mainagc, and s\ith 
the abolition of tins the worst difficulties would 
disappeat During the first fourteen yeais of life, 
the death rate among boys is highei than among 
gills, and the likelihood of widowhood is increased 
foi every girl whose biidegroom is under this age. 
Some may. say “It is the girl’s karma ," true, 
but one of the acting causes in such a karma is 
the ignorance of those under whose guardianship 
she has been born, and as we remove the ignorance 
we change the karma , the results of eaily mai- 
fiage are part of the collective katma of the 
nation, shared bj' all souls born into it, and that 
^ collective karma is modified b\ the changing 
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forces at work in the nation We can, then, get lid 
of the evil of child-widowhood by abolishing 
child-marriage 

Much capital is made by laying stiess on the- 
ascetic accompaniments of .vidowhood — shaving 
the hair, having but one meal a day, the laying 
aside of ornaments When these things are im- 
posed by foice on a girl-child, they naturally louse 
a sentiment of revolt, so incongruous are they 
with what should be the gaiety and grace of girl- 
hood The levolt is aroused by the incongruity 
and by the compulsion, not by the fact of the as- 
cetic life, for this has ever been regarded with re- 
verence “ As she vv ishes,” says Manu, " let her be 
abstinent, feeding the body with pure flowers, roots 
and fruits until death let her be patient, calm, 
controlled and chaste It is a voluntary, not a 
compulsory abstinence, and such widowhood has 
ever compelled the admiration of the world But 
it belongs to womanhood, not to childhood Above 
all, in India, asceticism has ev'cr been highly hon- 
oured, and the marks of the ascetic are marks of 
honoui, not of degradation It is true that modern 
luxuiy and love of the bo ly shrink from these 
bodily austerities, but they must be judged from 
the Hindu standpoint, which regards them a*, hon- 
ourable, not from the wc'^tern vhich look^ on 
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them as degrading "Widows arc illmsed" That 
cases of ill usage occur is probably true, but as a 
rule the widoiv is treated with lo\e and care Is 
It an argument against marriage in England that 
some wives are ill-tieated? And certainly theie 
aie vciy many moie cases by far of brutal treat- 
nent of wncs m the lower classes in England, 
than of brutal tieatment of widows in the cor- 
responding classes here 

Apart from individual cases, and from the low- 
ering of the general Ideal of Marriage by the re- 
marriage of widow s, there is one point of view 
from which the whole question must be regaidcd. 
Thcie aie moie women than men in the counliy, 
and the re m/irnage of widows means cithei poly- 
gamy — with all the degiadation and misery it 
entails — or else the non-man lage of maidens 
Every widow re-marned means a maiden unmar- 
ried, and why are these less woilhy of sj^mpathy 
than the former? The proportion of the sexes 
cannot be changed In the West, wheie widows 
re-many, thousands, hundreds of thousands of 
gills lem.iin unmained. Vast numbers of these 
remain immarned from choice, and become nuns", 
sisters of chanty, nurses, teachcis, discharging 
functions absolutely necessary for the well-being 
of Society Society could not exist without this 
great army of noble, devoted women, who out of 
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sheer Io\e to God and man turn aside fiom the 
joys of the household, and dedicate themselves to the 
seivice of the young, the sick, the suffering and the 
poor They lead a strict, ascetic life, for the most 
part, abandoning all lu\uiy and softness, and weai 
a special diess, ugly and unbecoming, which marks 
them out, and which sci ves as a protection from 
all liglitncss of ticatinent or insult, being the badge 
of the servants of humanity Widows should form 
the corresponding class in India, available for the 
countless services needed by the suffenng and the 
friendless We need orphanages in India, where 
the helpless children orphaned by plague and 
famine, may find refuge , they fall into the hands 
of Christian spinsteis now, far better they should 
be caied for by Hindu widows We need girls’ 
schools, and whence are to come theteachcis? 
they can onl}' come fiom widows, free from house- 
hold duties We need nuises for the fiiendless 
sick , where aie they to be found, save among wi- 
dows? Here aie caieeis full of usefulness, full of 
peaceful happiness, full of gentle womanly service, 
India needs her \Mdows for such labours, so that 
she may save hei little ones and her sick fiom the 
gieat army of Christian women, self-sacrificing and 
good indeed, but who pervert the youthful mind, 
and mould the whole life into alien form 

Kew are hpw j ou undermine in the hearts of 
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Indian women the sacredness of marriage and the 
glory of the life of sacrifice. High have they held 
their Ideals through innumerable ages, and cher- 
ished love of husband as a spiritual force, and not 
simply an eaithly joy Beware how you represent 
to them carnal pleasures as moie allunng than 
spiritual, and the life of case and delight as more 
atti active than the life of self-obligatioii and of 
sacrifice If India so to be saved by her women, 
it will not be by women whose ideals arc lowered 
For nobility, and self sacrifice aie enshiined in 
women’s hearts, when the men’s shrines are empty, 
and India's daughters still guaid the Hindu 
dharma and the Hindu home 

I do not say to you , Do not advocate widow- 
re^marnage I only say to >ou Understand what 
you are doing in the advocacy. If yon prefer the 
western Ideal, then follow it, but do not imagine 
that you can tamper uith Hindu Ideals, and still 
preserve India as a nation, and carve for her a 
future The stones of the arches which suppoit 
the edifice whicli is called a nation are not loose 
and unconnected, so that some can be pulled out 
and flung aside and others retained. They are 
interlocked each with its arch, and the pulling out 
of one loosens the whole arch, and jeopardises 
the building winch it helps to support. Tiy then 
to understand, before you act study, before you 
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<lccide. Then shall yom action be wisely taken, 
and )Our decisions shall lesult in good 



FIFTH LECTURE 

The Hindu SxArr. 

Wc are to consider to-day the Ideal of the 
Hindu State, and to try to leahse what ivas the 
condition of a well-ruled Hindu State in the ancient 
days In the preceding lectures, on Education, 
Household Life and Marriage, w'e were on fairly fa- 
miliar ground To-day the count! y w'e arc to traverse 
IS less familiar, and I shall therefore trouble you 
witli a good many quotations, m order to shew j ou 
that the picture presented is drawn from authorita- 
tive documents, and not from imagination 

Liberty attracts the love of all thoughtful men, 
and Order Is of the first necessity for a State , hence 
the harmonising of Liberty and Order is the object 
of every Government, of every statesman, of every 
patriot The best type of State has naturally been 
discussed and striven towards in East and West in 
very different fashions, in consequence of the differ- 
ence between eastern and western Ideals explained 
in the first lecture of this course In the West, 
liberty has l>ecn gained by conflict, n rested from . 
the mailed hands of Kings and nobles through 
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ccnturlt!". of of loog battle a- 

paitut opprciMon and tyranny Democracy, the lulc 
of the People, of the majority, was born In the 
Hast, liberty was ensured to the individual by the 
careful orderinjj of society and the definition of the 
place and duties of each class by wise men , not by 
conflict but by rules laid tlown by legislators who 
were ^lishis was liberty gamed, and these w’lsc men 
enforced righteousness, utilising their w'isdom for the 
guidance of the Slate This wms Aristocracy, the 
rule of the Best, growing out of the eastern Ideal 
as Democracy grew out of the Western 

These tv'o ideas of Aristocracy and Democracy 
have done battle w’lth each other in the West, and 
the former has been fading out of men’s hearts — 
albeit It IS indigenous therein, man’s instinct being 
ever to seek a guide and a ruler — because " birth " 
had fallen from righteousness, and claimed privi- 
leges more than it discharged duties Hence privi- 
leges, separated from duties, became insults to the 
people rather than their shield and protection, and 
the failure of the should-have-been Best to rule 
righteously and unselfishly forced the growth of 
Democracy, throwing power into the hands of the 
ignorant, of those who were less far-seeing, less 
wise, than those who by birth, education, and for- 
tune stand at the head of the nation. Hence, at 
present, the experiment of Democracy, for it is only 
8 
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an expel imcnt, and an experiment that does not 
prumise to be successful, if « e may judge by the 
paialysis of legislation which is marking the history 
of the “ Motlier of Parliaments," the corruption in 
the United States, and the narrow-minded laws 
which are being passed in the Colonies We have 
there " class legislation” of the worst type, laws 
made by the labouring classes to suit their owm 
immediate interests, without any regard to the good 
of the nation or the welfare of the Empire, laws to 
keep out all " coloured " races, to make a ring-fence 
round the land for the profit of its natives only. 

All men must choose their Ideal Government, if 
they would not be mere hand-to-mouth politicians 
who see not into the future and live only for the 
day The Idea Iguidcs the choice of means, and 
prevents hasty grasping at immediate gain by the 
sacrifice of more lasting good. No statesman is 
really great who is without an Ideal, and legislates 
only for the moment 

In ancient India most of the States, regarded 
as units of Government, were small, and India was 
composed of a number of such small States. When 
there w'as an over-lord, in the old days, he ruled 
over a large number of Kings, and his lordship 
was recognised by the payment to him of tribute, 
while the vassal Kings earned on all the work of 
^ administration, each m his own State Thus in, the 
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ancient idea seems to be reproducing itself in 
modern India to some extent, and it might be 
taken as a model of the happiest relations between 
a Paramount Power and a number of royal 
Houses, a form of Government suited to the 
gemus of the people and fragrant with the mem- 
ories of the past. 

Looking over history both eastern and western, 
we 6nd that the small State »s not only best for 
administrative purposes, but that literature and 
art flourish in such communities, while statesman- 
ship and administrative ability find therein rich 
soil for growth The histones of Athens and of 
Middle Age Italy bear abundant testimony to 
this fact, as indeed docs India herself, though, 
where the overlord is lacking, such States tend to 
slip into frequent wars among themselves. The 
golden age of literature and art in Italy was 
during the mediaeval period, w'hich is literally 
crowded with immortal names 

Such, then, was the condition of Ancient 
India — a number of comparatively small States, 
acknowledging fiom lime to time a supreme Em- 
peror. In each such State, the King stood out as 
the cential figure, and no words were too strong to 
-describe the dignity of the authority vested in 
him, and the duty of the allegiance owed him by 
\ his people This complete authority, this perfect 

■s 
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obedience, are often condemned in modern days ; 
but before \vc join in this condemnation let us 
consider what manner of man a King was held to 
be, as well as what was the obedience and honour 
held to be due to him. It is,tiue that the authori- 
ty of the King is desciibed in no doubtful words 
Manu says "The Lord created a King for the 
protection of all, taking eternal particles of Indra, 
of the wind, of Yama, of the Sun, of Agni, of 
Varuna, of the Moon, and of the Lord of Wealth 
Because a King has been formed of particles of 
these Lords of the Suras, therefore he excels all 
beings in splendour , and, sunlilce, he dazzles ail 
e) es and minds, nor can any one on earth gaze 
upon him. .Even a boy King must not be despised 
as a mortal , he is a gieat Devata seated in a 
human body " And he is described as “ He in 
whose favour is PadmS, Shri, in whose force is 
victory , death dwells in his wrath, and he is 
foimed of all splendours” ^ 

But this ascription of glory goes hand in hand 
with a most exacting theory of kingly duty and 
responsibility, and, as we shall see, with the sternest 
warnings to the King who behaved himself is 
unkingly fashion Truly theie was no difference 
between God and a King, said Bhishma, but he 
must shew all kingly qualities “ The happiness 
1 Manusmfitu vii 3-6, 8, 11 
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of their subjects, obsex\ance of truth, and sincerity 
of bdiaviour, are the eternal duty of Kings ” He 
must be dignified, self-conti oiled, affible, defeien- 
tial to the aged, splendid and liberal His 
subjects should live in his kingdom like sons in 
the house of their father. “ He is indeed a King 
whose subjects are engaged in their respeciive 
duties, and do not fear to cast off their bodies 
when duty bids; whose people, duly protected, 
are all of peaceful behaviour, obedient, docile, 
tractable, unwilling to engage in disputes and 
inclined to liberality.” "The protection of sub* 
jects is the cream of kmglj duties Utatihja, 
of the race of Angirft, instructing the King Mandhi* 
ta, son of Y u\ anSsha, said "One becomelh a King 
in order that he may uphold righteousness, and not 
that he m-i\ conduct himself capneioush* The 
King is the protector of tlie world, O MSndhita • 

If he act righteously, he attaineth to the honours 
of a veritable God upon earth Bat if he act un- 
righteously, he sinketh into hell. All creatures 
rest upon righteousness , and righteousness, in 
turn, resteth upon the King. That King alone is a 
true King who upholdeth righieousness If he 
fail to chastise unrighteousness, the Dei as desert 
his mansions, and he iocurreth obloquy among 
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men”' When Yudhi§hthira asked why should one 
man, a man resembling all other men in appearance, 
rule over his fellows, exercising despotic authority, 
Bhi$hma explained that at first there were no 
Kings, but when men increased and began to 
oppress each other a King was given, a 
celestial man, who set the Ideal for Kings The 
King who does not to his duty is no true King, for 
a King is appointed for the sake of others and not 
for hi3 own pleasure and glory We shall see 
presently how much was demanded of the King 
But first, we must observe that there was some- 
thing in Ancient India which was above the King 
— namely the Law 1 his Law had been given by 
Divine Men, Ri§his, and laid down the duties of 
Kings and peoples alike , it was placed in the 
King’s hands for administration, but he could not 
change it , like the " Constitution " of a modern 
State, It was above the temporary occupant of the 
throne, and it had this immense advantage over 
its modem parallel that it was shaped by the wis- 
dom of supeihuman men instead of by the \ otes 
of a majority The King held his place by virtue 
of this Law, and it was placed in his hands for its 
upholding , he was the enforcer of the Law, and the 
sceptre placed in his hand and the Rod of Au- 
thority, was a sj mbol of Danda, the compelling 
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men”' When Yudhi§hthira asked why should one 
man, a man resembling all other men in appearance, 
rule over his fellows, exercising despotic authority, 
Bhl^hma explained that at first there were no 
Kings, but when men increased and began to 
oppress each other a King was given, a 
celestial man, who set the Ideal for Kings The 
King who does not to his duty is no true King, for 
a King IS appointed foi the sake of others and not 
for his own pleasure and gloiy We sh.ill see 
presently how' much was demanded of the King 
But first, w’e must observe that there was some- 
thing in Ancient India which was above the King 
— ^namely the Law Ihis Law had been given by 
Divine Men, Ri?his, and laid down the duties of 
Kings and peoples alike, it was placed in the 
King’s hands for administration, but he could not 
change it , like the “ Constitution ” of a modern 
Slate, It was above the lcraporar> occupant of the 
throne, and it had tins immense advantage over 
its modem paiaUel that it was shaped by the wis- 
dom of superhuman men instead of by tin, v otes 
of a majority. The King held his place bv virtue 
of thi-i Law, and it w.'s placed m hl^ hands for its 
upholding , he was the enfiweer of the and the 
sceptre placed in his hand and the Rod of .Au- 
thontv.w.isa svmbol of Dau^i, the ci mpcJl’iig 
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Powci of Law Manu says '* For him the Lord of 
old sent forth IIis own son Dharma, or Dan^a, 
formed of the splendour of lirahmti, the Protector 
of all beings .Dan^a, he is the King and the 
Man, he the Leader, the Ruler, and he is known as 
the pledge of the righteousness of the four orders 
Danda rules all the people , Dan^a also protects 
them, Oanda wakens while they sleep, the sages 
say Danda is Dharma." And it lulcs the King as 
well as the people ; “ Danda, of brilliant splendour 
, slays, with his lelatives, the King who siveri'es 
from righteousness ” * Kings must be modest, for 
" man}' Kings have perished for lack of modesty,” 
and thus Vena died, and Nalni$ha fell, and others 
likewise® Nor must Kings suppose that they can 
oppress their people with impunity , " The King, 
who from delusion, thoughtlessly harasses his king- 
dom, he will, swiftl]' with his relatives, be broken 
away from kingdom and fiom life As b}' torment 
of the body the lives of the living perish, so perish 
the lives of Kings by the harassment of their king- 
doms And listen to Bhi^hma's solemn warning 
to Yudhi§hthira " The Creator created Power for 
the sake of protecting weakness .The eyes of tlie 
weak, of the ascetic, and of the snake of virulent 

1 Afamimrtti Vij H, 17, 18, 28 

t Ibid, 40, 41 

3 Ibid 111, 112 
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poison arc to be regarded as unbearable. Do not 
therefore come into hostile contact with the weak. 
Thou shouldest legard the weak as being already 
■ever humiliated Take care that the eyes of the 
weak do not burn thee with thy kinsmen In a 
race scorched by the eyes of the weak, no children " 
take birth. Such eyes burn the race to its very 
roots Do not therefoie come into hostile contact 
with the weak. Weakness is more powei ful than 
even the greatest power, for that powei which is 
scorched by weakness becomes totally extermina- 
ted If a person who has been humiliated or 
struck, fail, while shrieking for assistance, to obtain 
a protector, divine chastisement overtakes the King, 
and brings about his destruction. Do not, O Sire, 
While in enjoyment of powei, take wealth from 
those who are weak. Take care that the eyes of 
the weak do not burn thee like a blazing fire... 
when a weak person fails to find a rescuer, the 
•great Rod of divine chastisement falls 

Moreover, the King was held responsible foi any 
wiong done within his lealm — as is, indeed, indi- 
cated in this passage — and this responsibility was 
direct and personal, and not to be shifted on to any 
one else, for it was for him to see that his ministers 
and his officers did their duty. High, indeed, 
was he lifted above all others, but great as was his 
JIfahdhIidt ata Sh&nti Parvn xci. 
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power so grcfit was litN iC'«po»‘*«b«ht\ ; it wss to no 
idler nor irifler Uni the spkmJid hij.illy of old 
was paid For whatever unhappiness hcf«.ll the 
people, the King was held rt-ponsihlc, foi if ht* did 
his duty all others w'onhl do theiis A lli'ihniana 
lost his son by untimelj <leath, .md brMii;ing lus 
dead body to the Knn; he laid it at iiN feet in mte* 
ous rc|>roach , and tlic King it once sought for the 
wrong he had permitted, winch tn id it possible 
that, within Im lealin, a son shnnhl die hefurt his 
father Read the questions ailtires sr d bj Nftrada 
to the young King Yndhijhthna Does he support 
the w'idovvs and oiphaiis of those who have peri- 
shed for him in haitle ? n he easily acce>-sible to all, 
as a father to his children ? h is he seen to a sulli. 
ciency of tanks, and seed foi sowing, and does he 
protect agiicultuic and trade and labour? aie lav- 
es fan, and mmi-.tei'> above bribery? doe- he cherish, 
like a father, the blind, the lame, the dumb, the 
deformed, the friendless, and the homeless asce- 
tics ? And w’e read that in consequence of Yu- 
dhi§hthira’s admirable di-charge of his duties, 
“ all the people became attentive to then respective 
occupations, Tlie lains became so abundant as 
to leave no room for desire, and the kingdom giew 
ill prosperity Inded, during the iCign of Yu- 
dhi5htlnra, who was evei devoted to tiutli, theic 
'"”’5 no e\tortion, no stringent realisation of arrears 
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■of their labour , he was then bound to protect them 
in the enjoyment of the remainder of their proper- 
ty, and to preserve it for them intact. The right 
of access to the King by the meanest of his sub- 
jects was a highly piized privilege, and enabled 
any man to bring to hts notice any injustice from 
which he might be suffering Minute, personal at- 
tention was demanded from the King to the needs 
of his people 

Princes were brought up with this idea from 
infancy, and they were impressed with the fact that 
the royal office meant lesponsibility more than 
privilege. And the eve of His coronation is spent 
by R&machandra and His wife not in feasting and 
games but in fasting and prayer. The welfare of 
the masses, the good of the people, that was the 
aim in life of the Ideal King 

In the old days, the succession of the eldest son 
to his father’s throne was by no means a matter 
of course He must piove himself worthy of the 
crown ere he was given his vast authoiity, and 
alike the father’s choice and the people’s ratifica- 
tion were needed to endorse the claim of birth 
Sagara banished his eldest son Asamauja, because 
he ill-treated the people of the kingdom, and shut 
him out of the succession. King YayAti chose his 
youngest son Puru as his successor, putting the 
four elder sons aside, because of Puru’s higher mo- 
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ral charectcr Moreover, the approval of the 
people was asked before the heir was installed. 
When all the people gladly gave their permission, 
Yay&ti installed Purii as the crown Prince. And 
list to King Dasharatha, as he tells his people his 
wish to place Rftmachandra, his unequalled son, 
upon the throne he describes his son’s virtues, and 
his worthiness to rule, but bids them speak their 
minds, lest his fondness should be clouding his- 
judgment, and say freely \Yhether they approved 
his choice or not Then the Br&hmanas, and the 
chiefs of the army and the citizens took counsel 
together, and unanimously agreed to accept the 
Prince as their King, and they told King Dashaiatha 
to “speedily instal thy son, endowed with noble 
qualities, resembling the God of Gods, ever intent 
upon the welfare of the whole State ” ^ Thus care- 
fully was liberty guarded under the law of the Ri- 
9his, and the people, speaking m assembly, assented 
to the crowning of their future King No slaves were 
they, these free Arj an people, but having chosen 
and sanctioned, they paid uttermost loyalty, and if 
their King betrayed them, they looked fearlessly 
for the stern judgment of the King of all Kings 
All this should be remembered when the mo- 
dern spirit looks askance at the ancient loj alty, 
and will see no divinity in a King, no divine right in 
1 Shrt Jt&maehandra 40, 41, ~ 
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a Ruler It was ihc loyalty of free men t'f n Man, 
of men too free to be afraid of tlielr freedom beln^ 
doubted 

Hut }ou may well be ihinlcing how could any 
man be able to bear so heavy a burden? How 
could he attend to alt the details of administration ’ 
Here comes in one of the advaiitajjes of the com- 
paratively small State, as against the unw leldy size 
of the modern kingdom. But in addition, the King 
was not left to do ail this work iimssistcd, for fis 
Mann s.ays “ Eton an casj work is difilcult to do 
by one man , how' much more, w ithout a friend, to 
rule a wealthy kingdom.”* Therefore mu^t the 
King choose a Ministry of worthy men, and with- 
out their counsel he should not act ‘'Sexen or 
eight ministers let him select, hereditary ofiicials, 
knowers of the ShAstras, heroes skilful with wea- 
pons of noble descent, and wise in counser** 
One of these, a learned Brflhmana, xx as to be the 
chief or Prime Minister, and xvith these he xvas to 
hold counsel, and having Anally agiced with his 
Prime Ministei, he should act ’ In the Mn/id- 
i/idtata, xx'e find the folloxx’ing description of the 
Ministry " Four pure and clex'cr Brfdimanas 
well-read m the Vedas, having their teachings fresh 
in their minds • eight strong and armed K^liat- 


Qaoted from tbo 3fah&hh&ittta In 'the Syatem of Gottrnmrnt 
of Anaicnt India 
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tnyas , twenty-one Vaishyds , ihice mild and 
piou*5 ShQdras, i ocular in their dady prayers , and 
one duly qualified Suta, well lead in the Pur&nas- 
these should be engaged as Ministcis The 
Ministcis should be of the age of fifty, clever, \oid 
of jealousy and aval ice, well-read in the Shrutis 
and Siniitis” — theic were thiee ShCidras among 
them — “ humble, impartial, capable of settling 

A 

disputes, and not addicted to hunting, gambling, 
and the kmdied vices Of these Ministers, the 
King himself should deli bei ate with a sub commit- 
tee of eight Minsteis and settle rules. Then 
these rules should be proclaimed m the kingdom, 
and shown to all citizens By such means you 
should always look after the well-being of your 
subjects " * ' 

While the King could not change the Ancient 
"Law, foi the impersonal Law was the Head of the 
State, it was the duty of himself and of his minis- 
ters to apply Its principles to the needs of the- 
time, and to make, as said abo\e, the necessary 
rules for such application The King and his 
Council weie thus the legislatois of the State, act- 
ing e\er within the limits laid down by the supreme 
Law But these Minislers were not dependent on 
the \otes of the people, they were appointed re- 
ally and not only nominally by the King , and, 

1 Gorernment o/ Ajicicnt India 22 
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while they deliberated with him and freely gave 
him counsel, it was he who acted, and on him the 
whole responsibility lay. Having deliberated, “let 
him afterwards begin to act,”i says Manu Need- 
less to say how much depended on the wise choice 
of these counsellors, (or without them, the King 
was practically unable to lule if he did not choose 
men w ho were wise and unselfish, honourable and 
pure, no efforts of his could undo the harm 
brought by unworthy ministers We read of the 
ministers who surrounded King Dashaiatha, that 
they were " devoted to their monarch, ever intent 
on his good, learned and modest, conversant witli 
policy, self-controlled, energetic, gentle in speech, 
and ' ne\ er committing themselves to a he from 
anger, or interest, or desire ”* The books are full 
of stories of good and bad ministers, and of the 
prosperity or rum of monarchs caused by their 
counsellors, as we see in the fables of the Hito- 
pttdesha 

For the purposes of administration the State 
was carefully divided, the village forming the ad- 
ministrative unit , one ofRcer was placed at the 
head of the village, the village Panchayat working 
under him , these officers reported to' the head 
officer of ten villages , grouped together as a district , 
1 Jlfanusnifitt tIi 69 
s Shrt JtdmaehaTtdra 16 17 
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\n>icc1 iicconling lo iljc tiiiUtrc of ihc property 
ta\C(l , OHO fjfiicth of the increase of calUo tvent 
lo the Kinjf, Uic c'j'hth, M\tb. or twelfth part of 
the ctops, <iiui a Mstli p.iil of V trious l»Miric:> ttnd 
of ulcnMl'i Trader-^ pud . I ptri-cnlage oti profits, 
manual labour^i-j oi>e da)’s labour m a month.' 
The IcMe* of jjr.nu and goods of all kinds w'cre 
stored 111 the royal tica.suic houses, and in times of 
need were sold at low prices to the people, or even 
distributed graliii In this way piuviMon for bad 
seasons was made in the good, and serious famines 
ivere averted Moreover it was customary for the 
peasant lo keep always one jcai’s store of grain in 
hand, in addition to the seed needed for sowing, 
so that he could tide ovei one year on his own 
resources , and in the questions bcfoie quoted, put 
by Nftradi to King Yudhi^htliiia, it may be re- 
maiked that one of them enquired whether he was 
careful to sec that the agricultuiahsts had sufficient 
store of seed for sowing Lastly, the taxes being 
propoi tionatc to the yield, they w ere light or even 
nothing in a bad year If the harvest were bad, 
the tax was vci}' small , if it faded, no tax was 
levied The bad 3 cat did not hand on to the good 
j'ear arreais of taxes to be made up, for it was not 
the tand that was taxed, but the pt oduce of the 
land It was not that a tax that was due was re- 
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mitted, but there was no tax due to the King , 
the subject had no duty of paying when he had 
not earned It was recognised that the welfare 
of the piqducing classes was necessary for the 
welfare of the State, and care was taken not to kill 
the goose that laid the golden eggs Under this 
system all prospered, King and people, and the 
protection and good government of the King was 
well worth the proportion of the produce paid 
And, as already said, if the King failed m his duty 
of protection, and a subject suffered loss by theft, 
he had a light to claim from the King the amount 
necessary to make good his loss. 

In th“ days of old there was no competition, 
in the modern sense of the word , the heart-break- 
ing stiuggle for existence was then not found, for 
Society was a well-ordered co-operation instead of 
a chaos of struggling atoms Each man in his 
own place earned his livelihood as a matter of 
course, and earned it as a unit contributing to the 
general livelihood, the livelihood of the State 
There was no competition for bread, for life , that 
came to a man as of necessity, in the orderly 
conduct of social business People say that compe- 
tition is necessary to progress, and that is true if by 
competition we mean that every man exerts him- 
self to do his best but it is false if it means that 
every man must work in a furious hurry, smitten 
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to exertion by the scourge of imminent starvation 
Work done under that evci-uphfted scourge is 
badly done, and is never ailistic The emulation 
which stirs a man to produce a nobl^' planned and 
nobly executed piece of work is a useful stimulus 
where the creative foice of genius, all-compelling, 
IS absent. The longing for fame, the longing to- 
excel, will for ages yet to come stimulate effort 
and direct energy but the feverish activity of the 
struggle for bread needs to find its ending, for it is 
the slayer of high intelligence and of inspiring 
emotion. In the old dajs, if a man were an artlst^ 
it was for the King to piovide him with all necess- 
arj' foi the carrj'ing out of his art, and gieat houses 
vied w'lth each other to obtain the privilege of 
housing and feeding men whose woik w^as touched 
by Fancy and moulded by Imagination Noaitist 
can w'ork noblj'' wheie there is care for the moi tow’s 
meal, noi wheie foiced to conform to the general 
taste in order to produce saleable ai tides It is 
for the artist to form and elevate the public taste^ 
not for the public taste to cripple and degrade 
the artist Hence competition for bread, which 
makes the artist the slave of public ignorance and 
caprice, spells the destruction of ait Genius 
must be free, and in freedom give birth to its child, 
Art, else only ill-formed monsteis will be bred in 
the prison-house jOf caie Desiie to excel, then, 
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may stimulate the aitist, but not desire to sell at a 
higher price than his iivals Desire to produce 
greater beauty may luie him on, for this refines 
and purifies , but far fiom the artist soul be the 
longing to shape an object that will bring large 
puce in the market-place, for that vulgarises and de- 
grades 3\Ioreover, an artist must have leisure he 
must have time foi that dreamful musing which is 
the warm growing-ground of Ait, the atmosphere 
in which the creative fancy becomes fecund No 
gieat woik of Ait can be produced in a hurry , 
the imagination must have time to play round it 
lovingly, adding the caressing touches that lend 
the kst graces to the noble whole. 

In the organised state of old work was well 
•done, and competition for bread was avoided, by 
the oideied giadmg of Society, and the bringing 
up of the young in the ideas which marked out 
their life duties, and so gave to the plastic mind of 
youth the trend suitable to the work to be done in 
maturity From his earliest day the Prince was 
trained in the ideal of public duty and of public 
service he was taught that his life belonged to 
his subjects, that as he existed by them he must also 
exist for them , fiom childhood he was taught to 
see in the kingly office the most burdensome and 
exacting of all public offices, to see in the diadem 
the limit of ease and pleasure, to see in the sceptre 




untary enlistment The conscript, tom by foice 
fronn all he loves, shiinks fiom the career into 
which he is thiust, and a weeping village follows 
to Its boundaries the young reluctant youths who 
march unwillingly awaj' Voluntary enlistment 
draws, for the most part, from the lower types of 
the labouring class, the failures in civil life, the 
rough ne’ei-do-weels of the village , only by sharp 
discipline are the)' shaped into the soldier, by )'ears 
of strong constraint But the K§hattriya boy, 
accustomed from childhood to regard his life as 
belonging to the people, born to the career of 
arms, grew up chivalrous, knightly, proud, and 
generous, a soldiei from birth to death 

So also with the tiading and commercial class 
To gather wealth by all fair and honourable indus- 
try, and then to use it generously and rightly for 
all useful and charitable objects, was the lesson 
instilled into the Vaishya boy from his earliest 
days He was the purse of the poor, the steward 
of the national household, and on the strong rock 
of his industry and rectitude the fabric of national 
prospeiity was securely built 

Thus also was the Shfldra taught his duty of 
honourable service, of patient unwearied labour for 
the helping of all He was the very foundation 
of the nation, the broad basis of the national 
pyramid 
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Such was the ancient Ideal of the Stale, w Isely 
ordered, w isely administered Each class had its 
own place and its own duties , and as the organs 
of a body discharge then own duties, so did the 
organs of the body politic discharge theirs. It Is 
said of King Dasliaralha’s kingdom, that the 
BiJihm.inas were pious, virtuous and learned, “ever 
abiding by tiuth, high-soulcd, and resembling 
mighty ascetics ” Tlie K$liattri}as were well-sktH- 
ed in tlic use of weapons, but would not oppress 
“ persons lorn, oi abandoned, or hiding, or fugitive." 
The citirens weie well-to-do, and each was "con- 
tented w ith his possessions ” , they were of good 
character, pure and clean in mind and body, and 
hence no man and no woman was seen devoid of 
grace or beauty " ^ 

Some say All this is only a poet’s ideal , no 
such State as we lead of was e\er leally found on 
earth But even a poet only creates out of 
materiaK, out of w'hat he knows, and such descrip- 
tions afe only found in poets wdio are writing in 
the midst of great cnilisations The poet may 
idealise, but he can only exaggerate details he 
cannot sculpture without stone And there are 
some who know that these "poet’s dreams" were 
really li\ed on earth, and that States fairer and 
happie r th an the modern ones flourished under the 

^ Shft Jlamaeiattiiiii 15 , 10 
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•guiding hands of the Divine Kings The great 
traditions of Kingship came down from those true 
Rulers, and the " Golden Age ” is not all a poet’s 
•dieam 

Now what IS the purport of this lectuic? It is 
intended to suggest to j'ou, who will have part in the 
future shaping of India, the lines along which work 
will be most fruitful, will bring about the most 
beneficial results At present, those who think of 
the political futuie of India aic, for the most part, 
intent on producing a bad copy of western forms 
and methods, instead of stiiking out a line suitable 
to Indian genius and congruous wnth Indian history. 
Western civilisation, based on struggle and on the 
asset tion of rights, is striving to emerge from a 
political and economic chaos into some kind of 
order. Why should eastern civilisation, based on 
peace anti on the enforcement of duties, gratuitous- 
l}’’ fling Itself into the whirlpool fiom which the 
West is endeavouring to escape ^ Far rather 
should you study the ancient Ideals, and sock to 
apply them to present circumstances, and then, 
building m accordance with the Indian past, jou 
maj hope to raise a fabric that will endure A 
nation that has a past cannot afford to ignore that 
past in working for the future, and the wise archi- 
tect considers the nature of his materials when he 
is designing the plan of his edifice 


A Ruler, suiiounded by the best of his sub- 
jects in Council, such is the ancient Ideal 
Government by the Best, selected by the Rulei, not 
by the choice of masses of the ignoiaiit, such is 
the ancient method The West is striving to 
reach Go\ernment b} the Best, and is trying many 
experiments in ordei to find those Best, trusting 
that in some wa}' It ma)'^ prove true at last that 
" the \ oice of the people is the voice of God " 
The East should leap ovei this intei mediate stage 
of demociatic experiments, foredoomed to fai- 
luie, and, selecting what has been pioved good in 
the past, should apply it to present needs The 
village, as the unit of administration may again be 
taken, and the’ village Panchayat, the council of 
elders, may again be charged with tlie duty of 
carrj ing out the \ illage business, and deciding the 
village disputes, up to a fixed limit The head 
officeis of each village, the chiefs of the village 
Panchaj ats w ould form the council for the district 
of ten villages, the heads of these councils the 
council for the department of a hundred villages, 
and so on Taxes should "be made propor- 
tionate, and, where agricultural pioducc is concern- 
ed, should be levied in kind, and the results stored 
in granaries, established in each district or in each 
department, as maj be found convenient The 
Indian Chiefs would naturally fall into the position 
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of the feudatory Kings of old, as the Heads of 
States, or units of government, each ruling with the 
help of a Council over his State, graded for ad- 
ministrative purposes into villages, districts, depart- 
ments, etc, and owning allegiance to the Pai amount 
Power, the supreme Emperor of the elder n orld 
All that was wisest, best, most experienced, the 
pick of all the Royal Councils in India, ivould 
form the Imperial Council, that would guide the 
destinies of the whole 

Some such plan, based on the Ancient Ideals 
and conformed to modern necessities, might well 
be worked for by thoughtful and patriotic Indians, 
acting in harmony with the thoughtful statesmen 
of the mighty Empire into which, by the will of 
Ishvara, the Indian Motherland is indissolubly 
welded On some such plan may be given to 
India that which India needs — an ordered liberty 
and a universal prosperity 


o 



SIXTH LECTUKH, 

The Hindu Religion. 

^ Oui subject for the closing lecture this morning 
IS the Hindu Ideal of Religion, and it is difficult 
within the scope of a single lecture to say any- 
thing worthy of the subject The Hindu religion 
is at once so far-ieaching and so complex that it 
would lequire a long series of lectures, lather than 
one brief discourse, to give an exposition that 
would befit the gieatncss of the theme I can 
therefoie only giie you a few fundamental ideas, 
which you must work out in detail by thought and 
study, and to which you must make gradually 
many additions, if you would have any competent 
idea of the richness of the jewels of j'our birth- 
right 

In dealing with a veiy large subject, it is useful 
to raaik out certain great duisions and to ai range 
within these all the facts that arc to be studied 
Various classifications might thus be made, for 
-our purposes this morning we will take the well- 
known and 'fundamental divisions of Conscious- 
ness- its three aspects— J nanain, Ichchha and ^ 
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Kiij Wisdom, Will and Activity, because these 
give us a very convenient form in which to arrange 
our piesentment of Hinduism We can take its 
Jn&nam aspect, its Ichchhft aspect, its Krij a as- 
pect, and thus co\er the whole Dhaima And 
this IS the easiei to do because of the singulai 
perfection with w’hich Hinduism is adapted to 
human life, its depaitments fall naturally into 
those of human consciousness This is true to 
some extent of all religions in then early dajs,* 
but in the efflux of lime the symmetry is lost 
Hinduism and Buddhism ha\e pieserved this or- 
derliness, they have lost many details of know- 
ledge, but ha\e preserved the broad outlines of 
right arrangement Thus, no distinctue social 
polity IS found in Zoroastrianism, Christianity or 
l[sl3.m, Zoroastiianism certainly had it, but it is 
lost , Chi istianit} and Isl&m can scaicely be said 
to have evei possessed it 'In Hinduism the social 
polity was an integial part of the Dharma, and it 
has not been lost , partly, because India has been 
an exceptionally self-contained country, partly' 
because the social polity has been the fi's.ed con- 
sei\ati\e point in Hinduism, while there has been 
absolute libert} of intellectual research, and conse- 
quently endless \arieties of religious belief Within 
the pale of Hinduism there arc the w idest di\ ersities 
of faith and teaching, we find \er} difiercnt forms 
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of woibhip, and no worship at all the Vai§hnava 
Bhalcta at one end of the scale and the Chflr- 
vSka at the other, the S&hkhyavadm ignoring 
Deity and the Yogi seeking to merge himself in 
God Freest scope is given to speculation, the 
intellect may soar with undipped wings in highest 
lieaven True, all the Six Darshanas found 
themselves on the Veda, but each uses the fullest 
libel ty in the interpretation of texts. 

* In conduct and social life, howevei, great strict- 
ness has been enforced, and this has given stability 
to the nation In Hindusim we see combined 
the qualities taken as motto by Positivist thought 
" Order and Progress Order, steady and stable 
in social matteis , Progress m intellectual concep- 
tions This has enabled Hinduism to preserve 
thiough the vast ages of its existence a compara- 
tive simplicity of outline as oiiginally laid down 
by Its Ki^his 

Those to whom Hinduism was given weie 
the first sub-race of the great Aryan stock, and 
hence the completeness of the Dliarma imparted 
Moreover, this was necessaiy in view oi the part 
which India was to play in the life of the vv'orld, a 
part which demanded her survival through the 
long unfolding of Aryan peoples, a part which is 
not }ct exhausted. It was necessary that an 
immense development of the concrete intellect 
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should take place, that the Lower Manas should 
grow, expand and conquer the material woild , 
in order to balance this, a high devefopment of 
spiiituahty was needed in another branch of the 
lace, so that material civilisation should not sweep 
ovei the woild, and that the whole lace might 
'piofit by the counteivaihng development in its 
earliest and (at piesent) latest branches 

Jndnam It this gi eat field of wisdom, Hindu- 
ism presents its extraordinarily iich ciop of philo- 
sophic thought By common consent, human in- 
telligence has not overtopped the six Darshanas in 
which Hindu thought is embodied There is, 
indeed, a distinction between Philosophy and 
Science, but both belong to JnSnam The Six 
Daishanas are the main contribution of Hinduism 
to the thought of the w'orld, the thought which 
studies the nature of God, of consciousness, of 
man, of the universe, not m details — that belongs 
to Science — but as seen by the trained and purified 
intelligence Philosophy deals with principles , It 
w'oiks by the Pure Reason , it educes certain 
great underlying principles, and leaves to Science 
the working out of details by observation, and the 
practical applications of the principles under c\ er- 
varying conditions The Six Darshanas deal vith 
principles, and, rightly viewed, they are, as their 
name implies, six ways of looking at the same 
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truth, they are I Lnectlon^ of sik a-spccls of truth 
rather than separ itc sy‘;tem':, and should be sptn 
as compkmcjUarj , not as antagonistic. 

The si'c aie arranged m three sets of fno, be- 
cause in oach pail one member is cloich* related 
to the other Thus we hue the Xyaya and the 
Vaishcshiiva , the SAfikhya and the Yoga , the 
Puna and the Ultaia MimSnsa 

The Nyfl>a concerns itself uith the training of 
the mind, by a s) alcin of logic, for the disco\cr} 
of truth, the trutli which gives liberation, this 
training of the intellect is a necessary prehminar} 
to Its effective use, for the intellect untrained to 
observe and infei correctly is useless even for this 
world, ho>v much more for the discovery of the 
higher tiuths The Vaishcshika deals with the 
constitution of the universe, of atoms, of their 
conjunctions and di'-junctions — a Iheoiy of the 
universe, of the principles on which it is built. 

In the Sdnkhyn, the broad lines of evolution 
aie given, as seen from within rathci than from 
without, working dow nw'ards from the first great 
pair of opposites through their successive modifica- 
tions and differentiations This is all accepted in 
the Yoga, but man is fiuther taught how he maj 
evolve the powers enfolded in him, and regain 
unity 

The Purva Mim&nsa deals with the iclations 
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between the visible and invisible worlds, and the 
methods by means of which they may interwork 
harmoniously The Ultara Mim&nsa, or Vedanta, 
exhibits three views of the i elation between God 
and man, fitted for different temperaments, and 
marks the highest point reached by the human 
intellect in philosophical speculation 

Looked at thus, the value of the six systems 
is apparent, and we legard each as given by a great 
?,i§hi for the training and purification of the human 
intellect Each contains a fundamental \iew of 
tiuth, and as the Ili^his were beings who had transcen- 
ded humanity in evolution, by long service, by sacri- 
fice, by tapas, wc naturally lecogmse as worthy of 
deepest study each view presented by them, and we 
cannot believe that one spoke in contradiction of 
another Wisdom, it has been said, is like the milk 
of the cow, the Ri5his like the milkers, and the milk 
lemains evei the same If truth is to rule the minds 
of men, differing m temperament, differing in type, 
differing in tlie stage of evolution reached, it must 
be presented in different w^ays Hinduism has le- 
cognised this in its Six Systems of Philosophy, all 
considered as orthodox, and as on a le\ el m dignity 
Suiel> then a Hindu falls below the high standard 
of Hinduism, if he becomes bitter m sectaiianism 
and violent in controveisy The breadth of Hindu- 
ism must not be narrowed, nor its w ide extent be 
lO 
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lessened All aspects of truth are necessary, and 
all the colouied lays combine to make the one white 
beam of truth, thercfoic each should try to loam 
from otheis those aspects of truth that his own visi- 
on does not easily distinguish, and thus enrich and 
^^Iden his knowledge 

But the JnAnain aspect of Hinduism is not ex- 
hausted when we ha\c scanned its Philosophies, for 
Science has heie also its place Hinduism presents 
us with science applying to all woilds, and not only 
with the science of the physical plane, though here 
also Its contributions are most noteworthy Hindu 
astionomy — as the West is slowly discovering — was 
no scientific weakling, but w'as the root of the astrono- 
my that leached Euiope from Aiabia, and em- 
braced a piofound knowledge of the movements of 
the earth, planets and starry systems , it included 
also a true astrology, of which the poor remnants 
left to-day only suggest its past greatness Hindu 
medicine was, and still is, a science, and contains 
subtler and more potent lemedies than any known 
in the West And so I might run over the sciences 
of old, had we time, and shew how large and varied 
was the lore of ancient days The science of the 
w'orlds invisible was directly connected, with the 
KriyA aspect of Hinduism, the rites and ceremonies 
of the exoteric Religion For these were all based 
on a full knowledge of the invisible w^orlds, and may 
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lx: jiibljficcl by a scicnunc knowledge of those 
noildb, winch, it should be remcmbeied, are pheno- 
menal worlds quite as much as the world visible 
to bodil)' e} es The reason that the ceremonial 
side of Hinduism has fallen into disrepute among 
western -educated men is their complete ignorance 
of science bc>ond the physical And, uniiap- 
pily, the acci edited teachers of Hinduism, lacking 
equally all knowledge of super-physical science, 
aic foiced to appeal to authority wheie they 
should appeal to leason. The modern mind, im- 
patient of authoiity, demands reason for the 
compliances demanded of it, and evei asks 
■"Wiiy? Why?” when confionted with the ordei 
to do this, to pel foi m that. " Why should I per- 
foim Shraddha?" asks the modern youth. 

" Whdt is the use of the daily SandhyA ? ” If no 
answer be given, he maj'^ yield because compelled 
to obey, but theie will be rebellion in his heart, 
although his lips be silent. Is the lad wrong in 
his questionings? If so, then the course of evolu- 
tion, guided by the will of tshvara, is wrong. It is 
the Divine Will which has brought evolution to 
the point at which this questioning mind inevitably 
and naturally arises, and this stage of evolution is 
as Divine as any othei The time has come for it 
to develope one class of its powers by challenging 
all, by questioning all, and if this do not take place. 
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the next step in evolution becomes impossible, 
and the all-round growth of the mind will be 
maired It is idle to complain against the inevita- 
ble, and to lesent as an impertinence the challenge 
of the evohing mind True, the questions aie 
often foolish, often crude, often shallow, but tho 
impulse that underlies them is in the path of 
evolution The Will to know is pait of the Will 
to h\e. The kind of irritation, of annoyance, 
that IS apt to be felt by the questioned, is not due 
to any veiy sound reason, but is apt to be the e'i- 
pression of the feeling that he is unable to answer, 
and he resents questions that prove to him Ins own 
ignorance One who is able to explain is never 
impatient with questions, but ready to place his 
own knowledge at the disposal of the eager mind 
The science that Hinduism originally gave enables 
all such questions to be answ ered The science 
of Yoga is effective along two lines First, it 
quickens the development of the supei -physical 
senses, latent m all , and, working on the S<lkfhma 
Sharira, oiganises and evolves it as a means of 
communication with the subtler worlds. By 
means of this, a man can investigate the subtle 
worlds, observe their phenomena, discovei their 
laws, familial ise himself with their inhabitants, 
and trace out the lesults there produced by hap- 
penings on the physical plane Thus he is able 
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to see the why and the wherefore of the various 
rites and ceremonies enjoined by Hinduism. Just 
as the western scientist tells his pupil You must 
•do so and-so, in order to produce such-and-such 
results, so does the trained Yogi, the scientist of 
the subtle woilds, say If you wish to bring about 
such and such conditions in Pietaloka or Pitriloka, 
you must do such and such things here First- 
hand knowledge is only gained by practice and 
•experiment, whether in this or in other worlds 
The second part of the the science of Yoga deals 
with the unfolding of the consciousness itself, not 
with the evolution of its subtle instruments By 
the training therein given, new powers ,of conscious- 
ness unfold, and new states are entered and under- 
stood The great truths of the higher worlds, the 
intellectual and spiritual, are directly cognised, in- 
stead of being only inferred, as by the use of the 
lower mind They aie known as directly, as imme- 
diately, as physical qbjects are known through the 
physical senses of sight, touch, taste, etc By Yoga 
the truths of the intellectual and spiritual world 
become objects of knowledge, objects directly 
perceived, though not by any organs of sense, 
however subtle How can this be ? The nature 
-of Chit, consciousness, is knowledge Objects of 
knowledge areas much objects of diiect cognition 
to the faculty of knowledge, as objects of sense are 
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objects of cliiect sensation bj' the faculty of sens- 
ing. The idea of \ibiation mil help us That 
white pillai, reflecting the rajs of light, causes 
vibiation in the nerve-cells of niy ictina similar to 
those of the hght-rajs Bj that assonance of 
vibiations in the rajs and in mj nerve-cells, mj 
consciousness infeis the presence befoie me of the 
white pillai Bj'' a similai piinciplc, an idea is 
know n as true oi false bj the consciousness, be- 
cause It is assonant w ith the facultj' of know ledge if 
true, discordant if false , it produces harmonj' or 
discord This is what is called know mg by intui- 
tion, the immediate answei of knowledge to the 
object of knowledge^ bji* diiect cognition and not 
bj'infeience This unfoldmcnt of the consciousness 
is gained bj- Yoga, as w'ell as the oi gam nation and 
development of the Sftk$hma Shariia 

In all faiths we find much unbalanced and 
unsjstematic growth of the subtle faculties, giving 
rise to sudden visions, and various sporadic 
phenomena But in Hinduism and Buddhism, 
and also in the Sufism of Islam, we find a definite 
and scientific system, which, diligently pi actised, 
at last ev'olves the latent powers in man, and thus 
enables him to master the seciets of natuie bejmnd 
the phj'sical plane. By these he can study the 
tern states, and see the koshas taught about 
’w Hinduism, These tilings become matteis of 
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knowledge, instead of matters of faitli, and belief 
in them rests on studj instead of on authority 
This was, of old, the strength of Ilindnism, and 
the loss of the knowledge of practical Yoga is its 
present weakness In foimci da} s, e\crj nould-bc 
student of the Vcdftnta uas prepared b) Yoga- 
training, and the absence of this training now 
accounts for the endless disputes ovei the meaning 
of passages in the books , for none now speaks with 
the authoiit) of first-hand knov ledge, but we 
have weavisomc quotation of authority after au- 
thority, grammatical deduction-, scrbal contro\cr- 
sies 

* 

If some of the Hindus sgain practised Yoga 
as of old, and unfolded the inner faculties which 
scan the >>ubtle world, thej v oiild go far beyond 
modern science and might guide it If Mindui-m 
can be made again wbai once it was, u will take 
the lead once more in the inicllcctual v.orkl and 
will open up new paths ff>r \.cstern science If 
Hindus 00 not take up thc'-c 5 ‘itdic«, fitted ibeir 
bodies arc by long hercditj for them, thc'i .'nl 
the Wcbt — as si<'.n as it realises the hty of 

such achievement — ''Ct itself to work ficrekr 
with its ficu cj ergj ,11 d dau ‘dlc-s j er cveia’ "e, 
and wdl pass v.ird- o ;l<tnpp<r*g the Hindi < 
in evoinliiiii 

Lc! US th'* a>p,ct of H* 
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to Jfianam, and study that which belongs to 
Ichchhd 

Ithchhd Ichchha is Will, and secondaiily Desire, 
and covers the whole of the emotional natuie, tlie 
moti\e power in man On the strength of a man’s 
emotions depends his effective power, foi all activity 
IS motived by emotion, which is to activity as 
the steam to the piston The culture of the 
emotional nature, which has as its outgrowth 
virtues and vices, is taken up in the v ast dev otional 
literature of Hinduism, w'hile all its histones and 
Its dramas are based on the idea of showing the 
play of emotions, their relation to virtues and 
vices, their outcome m happiness and misery 
And primarily arises before oui eyes, in relation 
to emotion, the theory and the histones of Avatfl- 
ras — looked at so much askance to-day — as at 
once arousing the deepest devotion of w^hich man’s 
emotional nature is capable, and training and de- 
veloping that nature along effectiv^e and inspiiing 
lives 

In the ideal figure of Shri RSmachandra we 
have the Perfect Man, tlie Man who in every 
relation of life — son, husband, brother, king — set 
an example of nobility and purity gieat as human 
imagination can depict We have in Him the 
highest perfection to w'hich human qualities can 
he earned, and it is this perfected humanity, tried 
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to the uttermost, yet never found wanting, that 
■acts as so inspiring an ideal through the length 
and breadth of India, that has roused a deep 
unswerving devotion, which makes the name of 
“ Rftma ” spring evci to the lips of the living, and 
sounds It as most powerful protection around the 
-dead body carried to the funeral fire " R5.m, 
R&m,” croons the mother o\cr the form of hei 
firstborn, sleeping on her breast , “ Ram, RAm,” 
sobs the mourner, as his dead passes from his 
ken 


And what of Shri Krishna, most joyous, most 
cxquisjls of figures ? In RAmachandra there is a 
perfect humanity, adapting itself to every chang- 
ing circumstance of life, but in Shri Kri?hna there 
is something moic, some subtle gleam of <li\inily, 
of halfheaid mclodv, of cIumvc ficeti.ig grace, 

scarce seen vet sensed TruK v c see in Him hu- 
» < 

man greatnc«s. as politician, as stalc‘-m.»ti, as a 
guuic of nations, as the stern rchukcr of Durj odiia- 
na, the lender friend of Arjuna and Yudhishthira, 
as the sps-.ikcr of Wxa Citii Ih.t there 

is another suit, to this htroic figure, mo*c difpcull 
fur the modem mii d to grasp , u thw sp'r.tual 
aspect, the f^ripofth: Di me CLdd, the Lord of 


L< \e and J.oc, the uuAjrfil S-'f. rt*. 
seif to the indu Ju.d self as the 

u 


’■ah'ig Hm:'- 
e a” 1 L'l^cr 


of fich '<>« *11 n’f I'l nd ni *' c“c 
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sj'mbol*;, cannot catch then spmtual meaning, but 
carnahscs them, dragging them down into the 
mud of ph} sical lust, thcicforc is Shn Kji?hna 
blasphemed The raptures of spiritual union, of 
the union of the Spnit of man with God, can scarce 
be put into an}* language that does not degrade 
and coat sen them , the delicate fragrance of the 
jessamine flowei must be sensed, it cannot be de- 
scribed 

Out of lo\e foi Slul RAma and Shil Krishna 
has sprung a \ast devotional literature, which lifts 
desiie upwards, and fives it on the Supieme 
Aided b} this, the emotional natuie expands and 
blooms into faiiest floweis, without which the 
world glows \iilgai, sordid, gie}* 

The noble ethical teaching, again, w'hich Hin- 
duism contains, offcis full training foi the will, and 
the most inspiring stimulus for conduct We have 
seen sufficiently, in oui study of Ideals, how* full 
and rich is Hinduism, in its aspect of IchchhA 

Kn}& The aspect of KuyA in Hinduism show’s 
itself first in the social poht} This is founded on, 
sustained by, the fouifold s}'stem of caste The foui 
stages in the long pilgrimage of the soul are map 
ped out in the foui castes, the youth, piime, matu- 
rity and old age of the JlvAtmA For the evolution 
of the JivAtmA, w’lthout waste of time, without loss 
of effort, this is the pei feet system Everyw’here 
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of course, the stages are found, since they exist 
e\ cry wheie, but nowhere else are they so codified, 
so defined, made the basis of a nation " Nowhere 
else,” I say, speaking of our modern days, for of 
old they existed, in the primary blanches of the 
Aryan Race But in India they have persisted, and 
ha\e maintained the life of the nation, despite all 
wars, invasions and conquests India has preserved 
her racial characteustics, instead of being swamped 
by the waves of conquerors, because of this stiong 
barrier of caste, against which they have broken in 
vain It is remaikable that no religious movement 
in India, whatever it might do in the beginning, has 
succeeded in abolishing caste. Chaitanya ignored 
caste, but his followers are caste-people Guru 
NAnak overrode castes, but it has ic-appeaied 
among the Sikhs The Lord Buddha vv^as careless 
of it, but His religion did not succeed m living per- 
manently in India Modern movements have repu- 
diated it, but, cast out at the front door, it creeps 
in again at the back It is as though the lesson 
were ever being repeated, that the divisions ate 
natural ones, and therefore cannot be destroyed 
It IS true that many abuses have grown up with, 
and are intertwined with, the caste-system as it 
exists to-day, and that tliese should be destro} ed 
But indiscriminate attacks aie doomed to failure. 
The innumei able sub-castes are a weakness, spliN’" 
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ling up society into irrationally small fragments, 
and unjustifiable by any solid reasons Many rules 
enforced by caste governments are irrational, and 
while o\er-stnct in ceremonial compulsions they 
are unduly lax in moial standards The absence of 
proMsions for the restoiation of lapsed Hindus, and 
for the occasional transfer from one caste to another 
— exceptional indeed but not wisely made impos- 
■sible — are blots on the modern system And other 
points might be mentioned in which reform is need- 
ed, did time permit 

But you, the youngei generation, before whom 
this question will come m a few years’ time, will do 
wisely to think and consider carefully, before you 
make up your minds to entirely repudiate the caste- 
■system, because of abuses which are excrescences, 
and which may be removed without destroying the 
w'hole system It is not wise to cut dowm a great 
tree which shelters a whole village, and has shel- 
' tered it for many geneiations, because a few poison- 
ous creepers have twnned themseh es round its bran- 
ches Better exercise a little patience, and give a 
little time, and lop off tlie poisonous creepers, leaving 
the tree unharmed It is not well to destroy the 
stately edifice, built by the Ri^his, and wdiich has 
weathered many a storm, and given safe shelter to 
a myriad generations Chaldea, Persia, Egypt, 
Greece and Rome have perished, mighty as once 
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the)' were, far-reaching in empire, splendid in achieve 
ment, India, which was their contemporary, has 
outlned them all, and is nowliftirlg her proud head 
once more to greet the rising sun of a new dawn 
And this marvellous endurance, while primarily 
due to her profound spirituality, is partly due also 
to the stability gi\en her by her caste-system, a 
social stability of form answering to the innei stabi- 
.ity of spirit. 

It 1% interesting to notice that in the West theie 
IS a growing conviction that India is at an advan- 
tage, and not at a disadvantage, in her caste- 
system Anglo-Indians, returning to the social 
anarchy of the West, speak favourably of a system 
which they have seen in its workings, and of which 
they leadily perceive the gam Comte restored 
it in his social system, seeing in it the only way 
in which order could be accompanied with pro- 
gress It is seen that birth is a surer and more 
dignified foundation for a social order than is 
wealth, and western culture is keenly alive to the 
perils that menace lefinemcnt and noble nurture, 
when wealth becomes the standard of social con- 
sideiation, and when an uncultivated and ignorant 
pork-butcher oi salesman may, by viitue of 
his millions, rule society and §houlder his rough 
way into the ranks of the gently-bred. It is tiue 
that a SliGdia Ego, born by some ciooked destiny 
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into the family of a gieat noble, may be wholly 
unwoithy of the place to which his birth entitles 
him Yet, even then, his training and his nurture, 
the influence of a great tiadition and the con- 
stant pressure of social demand, will make him 
more fit to be a leader of society than the afoie- 
said multi-millionaire, who has a Shfldra body and 
Shhdia manners as well as being a Shfidra Ego, and 
who has had none of the refining and restiain- 
ing influences of education to mould him into 
the shape demanded by Ins social position Money, 
as the standard of social rank, vulgarises and de- 
grades society as a whole, while the tiadition of 
noble birth and noble manners refines and con- 
strains 

In the Foui Ashiamas, the Four Castes of the 
nation are repioduced foi the individual , I have 
4ilready spoken on these — on two of them fully — 
so I need not dwell on them now If you have 
followed the root-idea which undeilies them, you 
will have seen how one of the peifections of 
Hinduism is its perfect orderliness, in its arrange- 
ments for each stage and department of life 
Let me add that old men aie gravely needed in 
modern life for advice and counsel lathei than foi 
active work The active work should he on the 
shoulders of men from five-and-twenty to fifty, 
and then they should cease the making of money. 
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the competition foi existence, and tiun to the 
graver, moie responsible labour of counsel and 
direction If this weie possible, the stinegle foi 
existence w ould lessen, and life would become less 
nearing, less harassing 

Anothei part of the KnyA aspect of Hindu- 
ism IS the ceremoinal pait of the Religion, and 
I have already lefeired to the evolution of the 
Siddhis, which lendcis possible an exact and 
complete defence of them, one and all A promi- 
nent part of these ceiemonies is the repetition 
of mantias, and we^may take that as an illustration 
of the way in which all ceremonies may be dealt 
with A mantia, as you know, is a definite suc- 
cession of sounds, and you can no mors alter that 
succession without destroying the mantra, than 
you can altei the succession of notes m a melody 
without changing the melody Hence you cannot 
translate a mantra, since the words of the transla- 
tion will not foi m the same sequence of sounds as did 
the oiiginal woids You can make a new mantia, 
if you ha\e the knowledge to construct it, by 
choosing the necessary sounds, but it will not be 
a translation of the old one Xhe sounds of the 
mantia pioduce vibrations, which assume a de- 
finite form, and according to the sounds will the 
form be You learn, m ply^sics, about the form- 
ation of sound-figures, geometrical shapes pro- 
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duced on a disk vibiating under a note, and fur- 
ther evperiments have shewn that elaborate forms 
are produced by musical phrases These vibrating 
forms cause vibrations in the medium aioimd 
them, fiist heie on eaith, and then in Bhuvarloka 
and beyond , these, in turn, throw into coriespond- 
ing vibrations bodies against which they strike, 
when those bodies aie capable of responding to 
them As these vibrations come up against the 
Siik^hma Sharira, they throw it into conespond- 
ing vibiatious, and lue icaJiL is the piiuncai.1011 of 
the SAk^hma Sharira, for the vibrations shake out 
the coarsei matter which cannot vibrate with them, 
and It is this coarser mattei which corresponds to 
unclean and coarse and wiong thoughts Now 
when an evil thought is in a person’s mind, it sets 
up vibrations, and these iibrations affect any 
Setk^hma Sharira in which suitable coarse mattei is 
found , but the SCikshma Shariia which has been 
purified by mantras does not contain such coarse 
matter, and hence there ib no icsponse to the vibra- 
tions of the evil thought, and it cannot icach the 
mind within that pure SQk§hma Sharira 

You are taught to perform SandhyA dailj' Now 
the mantias in that SandhjA act in this wa}!- on 
your SCik§hma Shariras, and thus you go out into 
the uorld to jour daily work purified and giiatdcd 
against c\il Daj' bj* day the uoik of puiification 
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goc** OP, *v*ov/\* ?,n{l '’rA'iPilK*, but sorely. Only 
rcoicnibci lint v, Me ti 5< iniOK «»»» >*«>« thtnl* 
an evil ibons^lu ontl a^n,*. ii to t',*.cU in the ntiml, 
\ou \\u\ inulo by \onr Ihlnk'u" that which the 
ina lira has ilone, for \ u*ir th'sufjht will draw back 
‘nto the StlKshnn Shailn the coarse matter that 
had been cM'dictl. 

Inc mantras of the Sandhyft”— and all mantras— 
do more than parifj the SitU§hma Shartra of the 
reciter Tire beneficial vibrations they set up 
spread outaaids tlnou{;h the surrounding neigh- 
bourhood, making me thought and desire atmos- 
ohcre pure and uholesomc, dcstioying mischievous 
vibiatioiib and stiengihenmg the helpful Thus, in 
your Sandhya, >ou heiicfit others as well as your- 
selves, mid if all perfumed daily their SandhyA, 
oi some similar ruhgious function, then would the 
whole life of India be changed and sweetened, 
and lifted to a higher levbl. And the boys in the 
Boarding House, who do this, aie contiibuting to 
Ihir. good woik, aie creating for the whole College 
a purci and bettci atmosphere than would other- 
wise prevail Ecich boy, who with pure heait and 
earnest mind and strong devotion, performs his 
daily SandhyA, is thus purifying himself and help- 
ing to make the College an infiiieuce for good on 
all who come to it, and is thus doing his little share 
in the great woik of the regeneration of India. 
ii 
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So also ^\lth the mantras in the ShrAdclha cere- 
mony , these set up, in Bhu\'arIoka, \ibiations that 
aid the JivAtmA in the budding up and in the de- 
struction of the sheaths suitable to the stages of 
his journey, as he dwells in Pretalolca, as he passes 
on to Pitriloka, as thence he enters Svaiga And 
these facts, as I have already said, can be obsen ed 
and verified by those who ha\e de\ eloped the 
innei vision It is in order that there may be some 


in modern days to bear witness to these facts, that 
the Rishis are aiding some to develop these Siddhis, 
and thus to revive the old science, and meet mo- 
dern science on her own ground, thus justifj ing 
the teaching of the elder world 
On tliiii Knowledge the ceremonial functions of Hin- 
duism are based, and all true ceremonies — though’ 
not all that are performed to-day — aie based on 
knowledge thus denied Boys often ask about the 
different ceremonies and customs which they 
observe around them, and they cannot tell which 
are important and w Inch are unimportant One 
general rule is useful to remember that which is 
based on the autlioritj' of the Shruti or Smriti, 


w'hich is ancient and universal, may fhirly be pre- 
sumed to rest on a sound scientific foundation 
That uhich is not so based, which is modern and 

local may, or may not, have a sound scientific 
loundation. 
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Thus, many customs difici in the north and in 
the south of India An inhabitant of Madras 


will regard as all-important an observance of 
which an inhabitant of the Panjdb has nevci? heard , 
the oithodoxy of one district is not the orthodoxy 
of another And, oddly enough, men often cling 
more to the local and the modem than they do to 
the universal and the ancient, and grow far more 
bitter o\er a controveisy involving some trivial 
difference than o\er a matter m which principles 
are involved Bittei sectarian divisions most often 
turn on subordinate points. 

In the College Text Books, the local and the 
modern have been omitted, and the ancient and the 
universal have been carefully piesened , hence the 


ceremonies therein mentioned can be explained 
and defended, and arc worthy the study of thought- 
ful people This being so, it is desirable that any 
ofyou, who do not undeistand the reason for any 
ceremoniaLprecept laid dowm, should ask for ex- 
planation, and meanwhile conform to it, as you 
would conform to any other precept laid down by 
authority for your guidance Religion, in this, does 
ot demand more from you than does science Both 
yi^ LT study, and will only 

4 In both, much seems at first to hp 

--and in both, If 
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gradually becomes cleai, and the unintelligible 
plain 

I am laying stress on th.s because in >our 
hands, and in the hands of thousands like j ou, all 
ovei tlie countrj , lies the immediate futine of India, 
and the greatest danger of all for India is that she 
should lose hei Religion You need not be anxi- 
ous about her share in modem cnihsation ; of that 
she will have all she needs, enough and probabh’- 
to spare That lies m the inei itable course of e\ o- 
lution, is part of the inevilallc destin\ of c.eiy 
nation T he tendencies of the ntdein nvnd, the 
tiend of modern thought, the aihiiing attiactioiis of 
material splendoui, the subtle influence of the con- 
quering race— all these assuio to india a full 
share of twentieth ceiitur\'^ ci\ ihsation But thcie 
IS a danger — a veiy leal and piessing dcingci 
— that India may lose hei Religion, that Hin 
duism may go down m the stiugglc between 
the Old and the tew And if Hindus do not 
maintain Hinduism, who shall sa\e it? If India’s 
ow'n children do not cling to her Jaith, who shall 
guard It? India alone can ‘;a\c India, and India 
and Hinduism arc one Jso one in a western body 
can do what you can do fs'o lo\c of mine A.i In- 
dia, no fulness of seivice, no completeness of de- 
votion, can do in this alien bedy what yea, Irdia’s 
sons, can do A Hindu is botn, he is not made 
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No amount of service to Hinduism, no piactice of 
Hindu ways of life, no belief in Hindu teachings, 
no training m Hindu wisdom, can make a non- 
Hindu into a Hindu Hence, e\en those of us 
who have Hindu hearts, and have past Hindu li\cs 
behind us, can only help you , the main work you 
must do for yourselves 

J^Iake no mistake. Without Hinduism, India 
has no future Hinduism is the soil into uhich 


India’s roots are struck, and torn out of that she 
will inevitably wither, as a tiee tom out fiom its 
place. Many ate the religions and many the races 
which aic flouiishing in India, but none of them 
stretches back into the far dawn of her past, nor is ’ 
necessaiy for her endurance as a nation. Eicr) one 
might pass away as they came, and India uould 
still remain Bullet Hinduism vanish, and what 
IS she = .A “ geographical cxprc'^sion ” of the past 
a dim memory of a perished g’orv. Ilcr hislorv, 
her literature her art, her monuments, all ha' e 
Hinduism wnuen across them Zoroastrianism 
came for refuge, anti her son* ha.c foi nd asjljm 
anti ueic 'me in Imiia,b«t Zoro.''Striani5in might 
n.a-i, a,id Imha v'nuld icm.ain lluddni‘-m v.a" 


r:;vntlets here, bu* 
and ii'dtv rcmvns 


B,iddb{>m h.as disappeared, 
isj«M ccnic, a v‘ave tf 


cr,.-.quert, and the '.Ti ruhn.'ins form 
peun'e and vvid 


a part of t’n.- 
tl.e malv'ng 


A- 



of the future jet Isldm might pass, and India 
Avould remain Chnstianitj has come, and the 
Christians rule the land and influence its steps , J et 
Christianity might pass, aiid India iiould remain, 
India li\ed before then coming, India could hve 
after their passing But let Hinduism go, Hindu- 
ism that was India’s cradle, and m that passing 
would be India’s graic. Then would India with 
India’s Religion be but a memory, as are EgJ'pt 
and Egjpt’s Religion now*. India wfould lemain 
then as a subject for the antiquarian, the archeolo- 
gist, a corpse for dissection, but no longei an object 
of patriotism, no longer a Nation 

If you forsake Hinduism, you stab your Mothoi 
to tl%^ heavl, and Hinduism, which is her life-blood* 
poufii^ foith, her life will flee Wounded, mutila- 
ted, conquered, degraded, she has been, this wudow- 
cd Mother of the Aryan race, this discrowned 
Queen But still her religion keeps her living, ^she 
who, otherw'ise, would be numbeied with the dead. 
As \ oil % alue your future, as you loic j oui Mother- 
land, do not lose j'our grip of yom ancient Eaith, 
nor be seduced aw'ay from the allegiance on which 

cligion into 
poured than 
purer gold. 


India’s life depen ds. The ie. is no i 


tlinscSf^ITinSi^m , 


whose icssel 
into 
of m 


,can 


celess worth 






